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URING the summer and 
fall a few years ago I 
camped alone in the 

Maine woods not far from 

the Canadian border. My 

object was, not to seek soli- 
tude for its own sake, but to 
make observations on the 
habits of the smaller animals 
of the northern wilderness. 

My headquarters tent was 

pitched on a pretty little lake 

a few miles from K. & W. 

Co.’s lumber camp. When I 

went on extended excursions 

I carried a silk forester’s tent 

and lived chiefly on raisins. I 

got my other supplies from 

the lumber camp, which I 

visited about every three 

weeks. 
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very rough from the thick- 
ets. When I could get a 
look into his eyes, which 
was seldom, their marvelous 
liquid brown spoke untrans- 
latably. The elusive spirit of 
the woods swam in their 
depths. They hinted aloofness 
and the unchanging wild. 

As the bright, belated 
summer days went by the 
dog and I passed through 
the distinct stages of ac- 
quaintance, friendship and 
intimacy. I called him Thurs- 
day because he had come to 
me on that day just as Cru- 
soe’s man had come to him 
on Friday. It was not a 
good name, and I often 
wished that I had given him 








The fall months glided by, 
but I was in no hurry to 
leave the woods, for, to me, 
a balsam bed is better than 
a brass one and venison is more tooth- 
some than roast beef. I was often 
lonely, it is true; but the presence of 
other persons would have defeated the 
object of my stay in the forest, and 
after I discovered that there was a 
beaver colony near my camp my need 
of company grew less and less. 

I passed hour after hour near the 
beaver dam. There I lay unsuspected, 
watching the half-grown youngsters 
play and the old ones cutting the food 
supply for the winter. Sometimes a 
scout would swim about the pond, 
sniffing for danger. 

Thus November waned; but since it 
was an open fall I resolved to stay in 
the woods until genuine winter drove 
me out. There had been night frosts 
for several weeks and occasional light 
snows, which soon disappeared, but 
real winter loitered in the background. 

It was after the snowfalls that I 
experienced the keenest of all my 
pleasures—tracking. No city newspa- 
per ever contained half so many per- 
sonal announcements as I read in the 
news sheet spread about my door. 
There I learned of visits by night from 
many varieties of neighbors. 

On one of those snow journals I was 
pleased and a little startled to learn 
that I had been inspected during the 
night apparently by a wolf; but reason 
argued that that was impossible. North 
of the St. Lawrence I knew that wolves 
could still be found; but I was more 
than sixty miles south of the river. Of 
course where wolf guess will not fit, 
dog guess must do. The tracks were 
too large for a fox, but right for a dog 
about the size of a collie. Moreover, 


He had had, no doubt, to wait for hours beside a runway 
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no thoroughly wild animal 
would have drunk from 
my water pail or lain by 
my fire, as I found, on 
closer inspection, my visi- 
tor had done. I did not sce 
what a dog was doing here, 
fully twenty miles from 
anywhere. The morning 
sun had melted the thin 
snow covering and pre- 
vented me from tracking 
the animal. I felt fairly 
sure, however, that if it 
were a dog, it would return 
that evening. 

I was very lonely that 
day, for thinking of the 
dog reminded me of Irish, 


my little terrier at home. Before going to bed 
I put out a venison bone that I had been 
saving for soup, so that he should feel wel- 
come and perhaps visit me often. 

About midnight I awoke and knew instinc- 
tively that something was near me. Without 
moving I distinguished a dark shadow near 
the smouldering logs. A flicker of light 
showed that it was unmistakably a dog, busy 


on the deer’s leg. 


“Quiet, now; quict, boy!” I whispered 


softly. 


He jumped up but did not run. Presently 
he started gnawing again, and, not wishing to 
annoy him by getting up, I drowsed off once 
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each other. 


more. When about three 
o’clock I got up to replen- 
ish my fire he was gone. 
That little comedy went 
on for three nights, and I 
was beginning to fear that 
I should never make his 
acquaintance; but one aft- 
ernoon when I returned to 
camp earlier than usual I 
found him curled on my 
blankets asleep. Like the 
other wood folk he had de- 
cided that I was harmless 
and that he might as well 
enjoy himself. He did not 
wag his tail or bark or 
show any emotion when I 
arrived and merely stepped 


to one side when I tossed him some venison. 
He cautiously accepted the gift and with it in 
his mouth trotted off into the woods to cache 
it until he should want it. We had accepted 


I was as much puzzled to unravel his 
lineage as to account for his presence. He was 
smaller than a collie but larger than a terrier. 
I think he must have had setter blood in him, 


and yet his hair was wiry rather than silky. 


Brown, shading into a bedraggled tawny 


shade, describes his color. He was strongly 


built, with delicate, overhanging ears and a 
tail that had obviously been bitten off, per- 
haps in some woodland struggle. His coat was 


one that was descriptive of 
his various powers; but, 
once given, it stuck. 

Soon he began to put on 
personality. Like other people who live 
too much to themselves, he was a little 
selfish ; he liked the hollow of my bed 
and not the cold edge. But he was a 
great comfort to me, and better than 
all was his absolute fitness to accom- 
pany me on my observation rounds. 
He had so long been dependent on the 
woods for his living that his habits 
of motionless watchfulness or noiseless 
advance were as highly developed as 
those of the wild creatures in their still 
haunts. Irish, my own dog, had never 
been able to check his desire to chase 
red squirrels, and so I always had to 
leave him at home when I took a 
camping trip. 

Thursday’s particular pleasure was 
to hunt with me. One deer lasted me a 
great while, but I had other hunts that 
both of us enjoyed a great deal. At 
other times he would lie quietly beside 
me when I sat for hours watching my 
beavers. Within a week it seemed to 
me that we had known each other for 
years. He never barked, he never at- 
tacked porcupines—an essential reti- 
cence in a Maine dog. 

Curiously enough, although he soon 
learned his name and also came to me 
whenever I called him, my simplest 
commands seemed beyond his com- 
prehension. He was not indifferent; a 
dozen incidents revealed a clever brain. 
But the easiest request that Irish would 
have guessed and obeyed in a moment 
puzzled Thursday. He plainly wished 
to obey, and his inability to under- 
stand me worried him. 

One morning I burned my hand on 
the coffeepot. “Sacré!”’ I said, with 
considerable vigor. To my great 
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astonishment, Thursday forsook my _ bed, 
which he always cherished as long as possible 
in the mornings, and came toward me wag- 
ging his tail. It was the first time I had ever 
seen him wag it. 

“Ma foi, Thursday!” I said. “Parle-toi 
Francais?” 

He barked, put his feet on my knees and 
showed in every way how happy he was— 
like a father whose child has just said 
“Dada.” He was congratulating me upon 
learning to talk. 

It then dawned upon me that the sound of 
those French words had awakened remem- 
brance in him, which plainly showed that 
he must have once belonged to one of 
the French-Canadian families. That simple 
deduction helped Thursday and me to un- 
derstand each other a great deal better. If 
Thursday were about to walk over an otter 
track, my “Soin, Thursday,” together with a 
wave of my hand, was effectual enough, 
whereas previously my remarks had been 
merely wasted breath. 

Indian summer lingered; the days were 
hazy and the nights were cold. I knew that 
winter would be the harsher for the delay, 
but I put off my return, for it was a joy to 
sun yourself with the beaver by day and to 
sleep sound and long like the bear by night. 
Thursday, too, was utterly content. He evi- 
dently had tired of the wild life that had led 
him into the bush. Like men in luxury he was 
agreeable but rather useless. The. easy life 
appealed to him, and I did not begrudge him 
the food of mine that he consumed. That was 
lucky, for the tables were so soon to be 
turned. 

Even the most confirmed loafer tires of in- 
action at last. So I planned a farewell excur- 
sion, a four days’ trip to the top of a distant 
ridge, where I suspected that moose would 
yard when the snow came. Accordingly I left 
my tent in order and started with my for- 
ester’s tent on my back and light rations for 
four days. 

Thursday accompanied me with a long 
look of protest, which plainly said, “If this is 
absolutely necessary, I suppose I must.” Be- 
fore we had gone many hundred yards I 
realized that I had not brought my snow- 
shoes, and a lively mental debate followed. 
Lazy streak says, “Oh, what’s the use, any- 
way?” Caution replies, “Anything may 
happen in four days in December.” At last 
to silence the two of them I turned back to 
add those light but cumbersome articles to 
my pack. 

We walked all day through the silent 
woods and made early camp near a beautiful 
clump of balsams. The days were short now. 
That night the stars came out with unusual 
brilliance, presaging the end of the mild 
weather. I cut much wood, for I intended to 
use the spot as a return camp after I had 
visited the ridge. 

I awoke before dawn to feel the peculiar 
hush of the great woods when a snowstorm 
is beginning. I heard the delicate whisper of 
frozen flakes sifting through the trees—surely 
one of the faintest sounds in nature and only 
audible when the ear is sharpened by the 
dark. Peacefully I went again to sleep, feel- 
ing Thursday warm at my feet. 

It must have snowed industriously, or else 
I had slept very late-—I never carry a watch 
in the woods,—for when I next opened my 
eyes many inches of snow were piling in the 
open and under the pines; spruces and bal- 
sams were bowing down in winter humble- 
ness. The light snow made walking hard and 
snowshoeing none too pleasant, and so I de- 
cided to keep my tent as headquarters and to 
enjoy the storm on a short walk. Thursday 
was thoroughly of the wilderness. He seemed 
to reflect the varying moods of nature, and 
like myself a great storm filled him with 
electrical excitement and joy. 

There followed a day after my own heart. 
In exposed places a cold breeze blinded us, 
threw whole sheets of white flame into our 
faces. Ten yards was a vista, every group of 
evergreens huddled like a sculpture of Rodin’s. 
Within a few minutes I was lost, but with 
Thursday and my compass I knew I had 
infallible guides. 

It was to laugh, as Thursday would have 
said, to see him drifting along behind me; he 
looked like a snow bank, from the front of 
which protruded a red tongue. When the 
shortening day, made even shorter by the 
thick weather, warned me to take shelter 
all I said was, “Thursday, en avant,” and in 
twenty minutes he had led me to the door 
of the tent, which I almost stumbled upon 
before I saw it. 

I shall never forget the cosiness of that 
evening—supper by candlelight, a companion 
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who understood and outside the low roar of 
the storm voices from the ridges. In satisfac- 
tion Thursday and I fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I was in a shipwreck. Huge 
waves of icy water were breaking over me. 
I awoke, but the dream seemed to continue. 
A tent flap had come untied and was flapping 
like a sail. Instead of water, waves of icy air 
beat upon the tent and snow dust was prickly 
upon my face. A vast roar pervaded the 
forest. Great squalls approached, inundated 
us, swept on with terrible intensity, leaving as 
a wake the duller undertones of steady blow- 
ing. Our tent, more than half buried, was 
protected by the balsam clump, yet there 
was wind sweep enough to keep us from 
being completely buried. 

After an interminable period morning 
dawned darkly. The world seemed lost in a 
forest fire of wind and snow. I could not 
have lived in the open. The steady stream of 
snow bit at the face and hands. Bed was the 
only place for us, since a fire was out of the 
question; Thursday snuggled close, shrinking 
a little when fierce blasts swept over the 
upper woods. The day crept on. We had a 
little food, and we had each other for 
warmth; so we lay and dozed and talked and 
listened to the wind celebrate the coming of 
winter. I dreaded the night; but as night 
drew on the gusts boomed less and less reso- 
lutely, and before long I slept. 

Light from a cloudless sky and ease from a 
fallen wind wakened me. I shivered. Who 
does not know the going-home feeling! No 
matter how short or how long a time you 
have been away, no matter how little or how 
much you have enjoyed yourself, when the 
last bar is taken down you are in a hurry 
to get home. The blizzard had conclusively 
stopped my season’s work, and when I awoke 
hungry, cold, aware that there was nothing 
to keep me, I was desirous of getting out of 
the woods. Their silence suddenly grew over- 
powering, their severity needless; the hard- 
ships they exacted were no longer sweetened 
by necessity. 

“Poor Thursday!” I thought. “Pauvre 
chien!” I said. Thursday merely snuggled 
closer. 

I looked out from the tent. The winter 
woods—black boles of pine and green arms 
of spruce and all else a world of white! Three 
feet of snow lay on the forest floor, and 
where it could drift, huge waves of snow 
curled, ready when they broke to engulf little 
seedlings. I blessed the impulse that had 
turned me back for snowshoes. Thursday 
viewed the scene phlegmatically. I dug down 
to my woodpile, and he and I had a real 
breakfast—the last of our food. How glorious 
were the long views of white sky and 
shadowy earth! Hardships? Never a thought! 

We set: out blithely for the home camp. 
With no food in my pack, I could not think 
of moose yards. At best it would be a long 
day’s snowshoeing back to the headquarters 
tent, and I feared for Thursday’s strength. 
Where the snow was packed by the wind he 
had no trouble and in other places he man. 
aged by keeping in my tracks; but it was 
dull work for him, and I felt like encouraging 
him. “Courage, mon fils!” I called over my 
shoulder. He kept solemnly at my heels, hus- 
banded his strength, and even turned a deaf 
ear to a chattering red squirrel that had come 
out to break its three days’ fast. As for me, 
my heart was light, for I was homeward 
bound. The woods travel was easy along the 
forest aisles. The brisk air intoxicated me, 
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made me careless. That is the only way I can 
account for the accident that befell me. 

Dusk was gathering when it happened. I 
was going down an easy slope a little too 
fast for safety, I suppose. I had turned my 
head to say something to Thursday. The 
snow had drifted over a fallen tree. Seeing 
too late, I jumped. One shoe caught on a 
dead stick. I remember striking something 
headforemost. 

I must have come to my senses in a few 
moments, for it was not quite dark. Thursday 
was licking my cheeks and forehead. But for 
that I might never have regained conscious- 
ness, for the still cold soon soothes a man into 
a last sleep. “Bon chien, Thursday.” 

I winced when I tried to move. One arm 
was crumpled under me. It hurts even to 
remember it. The leg caught by the snowshoe 
ached. It was not broken, but badly sprained, 
and was swelling; but the pain of it was 
being rapidly shamed by the shooting stabs in 
my left arm. That was dislocated at the 
elbow. It hung at a sickening angle. I knew 
that if it were not pulled into place my 
nervous system would be seriously harmed. 
How the task was to be accomplished I failed 
to see. 

I laughed, because in my perplexity and 
pain I could as easily laugh as cry. “Courage, 
mons fils,’ I whispered, remembering what I 
had been telling my comrade all day. 

Thursday was troubled. He realized that 
something was wrong and showed plainly 
that, although he did not quite understand, 
he sympathized. With my well hand I patted 
him, and his anxious, uncomprehending gaze 
was pitiful. “It’s up to you, mon bon ami, 
Thursday,” I said. A sickening throb barred 
any sentiment. The world was revolving 
about my arm. 

I tried to pull it gently. The agony weak- 
ened all resolve. I sat there in the snow in 
a sweat, thinking. Night had fully come, and 
the stars shone. Hardly daring to plan, I got 
ready to do something. By long blowing on 
my frozen snowshoe thongs I managed to 
unwind a strip of moose hide, and with my 
knife and teeth and good right hand I knotted 
a piece about my left wrist, leaving a loop. 

“Viens, Thursday; come on, little doctor.” 

Puzzled, but obedient, the dog wagged his 
tail and tried to lick my forehead again. 
“Tiens,” I said, pointing to the loop. He did 
not understand what I wanted, so I inserted 
the moose hide between his jaws. I braced 
myself with my sound foot; then I shouted, 
“Tire, tire, pull, Thursday!” My voice was 
harsh; he felt the importance somehow. He 
braced himself. 

“Tire, Thursday !” He had the power of a 
wolf. I leaned back. The trees seemed to close 
about me, the stars to blur; but I kept 
enough head to know that I must twist my 
arm, and then I felt it straighten and the 
bone slip back into its socket. It was done at 
last. And then necessity and my nerve de- 
parted in a pair. I lay back on the comfort- 
able snow exhausted—shaken. 

It was well that severe cold had not fol- 
lowed the snow. I was numbed but not 
frozen, and after recovering from the exces- 
sive pain and shock I had no idea of giving 
up. As best I could I scraped a hole with my 
snowshoe big enough for us both to lie in, 
and there we spent the night. Cuddled close 
to me, Thursday supplied me with the heat, 
and indeed with the hope, for the lack of 
which I might easily have perished. 

So the night wore away, and with the day 
came a great desire for food. A snow com- 
press on my ankle somewhat reduced the 
swelling, but I could not walk. I knew that I 
should not be able to hunt for several days 
and that by then I should be too weak. In 
comfort and warmth a man can do intel- 
lectual work without food for some time 
without suffering. But in the woods in winter, 
busy or idle, he needs heat-producing food to 
keep him from freezing. For the first time in 
my life I shook hands with hunger. 

During that day I broke off from the dead 
cedar as many small branches as I could 
reach, in order to have a store of firewood in 
the event of zero weather. I melted some 
snow on a tiny fire, for I was thirsty, and 
it helped to pass the time. Thursday had 
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I called. He did not budge 
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left me at dawn to forage, as 1 supposed. He 
had not had a square meal for a long while. 

It was not surprising that he should go. 
But I missed him. Noon passed. The tree 
shadows pointed the other way. Suddenly the 
force of the loneliness and my helplessness 
came upon me. I denounced Thursday for a 
faithless friend. I was certain that he had 
deserted me. The intensity of my emotion 
passed. Instead settled a weight, a sense of 
helplessness. I was hungry. 

In the few weeks that we had been to- 
gether Thursday had grown dear to- me. He 
was not my pet, but a partner. I argued that 
he had come to me of his own will, and 
that his was the right to go—unattached, 
silent, as he had come. Argue as I might, 
however, his desertion seemed brutal just at 
that time; I needed him. 

The short afternoon waned; dark crept up 
the firs until only their spires glistened in the 
last sunlight for a brief moment. Not even 
the whiskey jacks paid me a visit. In some 
subtle manner they were aware that I had 
no food. Silence and darkness enveloped me. 
I had never feared either, but now they 
seemed full of omen. I broke off more 
branches and kindled a small fire. 

I do not know how many hours passed. I 
raised myself on my right elbow, for surely 
I had heard a bark. Near by a bush crackled, 
a dark form ran toward me. 

“Thursday, mon bon fils!” I cried. 

He dropped a large gray rabbit, the wood 
hare, beside me. I hugged him. He did not 
know, thank God, the names I had called 
him. He would never know, and I should 
never doubt his fidelity again. Now I under- 
stood his long absence. Game, of course, was 
scarce after the storm. The chase was ardu- 
ous. He had had, no doubt, to wait for hours 
beside a runway. Doubtless, too, he had eaten 
nothing himself. 

That night we had fried rabbit. Later, as 
the fire died away and Thursday slept beside 
me, I lay looking into the darkening coals 
and thinking of my comrade. 

I stayed several days in my snow inclo- 
sure until my ankle was stronger. Thursday 
hunted daily, but I was not lonely or even 
depressed again. We suffered little from the 
cold. At last when another storm showed 
signs of approaching we set out for the main 
camp. In another week I was able to put 
things in order and to start for the K. & W. 
Co.’s lumber camp. 

And now comes the hard part for me to 
tell; but it throws so much light on the char- 
acter of Thursday that I dare not omit it. 
People to whom I have confided my friend- 
ship for Thursday invariably ask me whether 
I have him now. I admit regretfully that I 
left him in the woods. “In the woods!” they 
exclaim. “I shouldn’t think that —” Then, of 
course, I stand on one leg until they get over 
calling thé situation names and repeating that 
they do not understand it. I did not under- 
stand it at the time, but I do now. 

When we had got within a few hundred 
yards of the lumber camp, Thursday, who 
had so patiently followed me in my lame 
progress, stopped short. He wagged his tail 
and sat down. 

“Dépéche-toi!”’ I called. He did not budge. 
Apparently he had stopped, not as if it had 
just entered his mind as a thing to do, but as 
if he had planned to see me so far and not a 
trot farther. 

With a sudden sinking of the heart, I 
walked back to him. He licked my hand, but 
would not move. I coaxed, ordered, pleaded 
with him in his own jargon and in English. 
He whined a little, but remained obdurate. 
His solemn eyes said plainly, “We have been 
good comrades, les bons amis.’ Then he 
turned and trotted off into the woods. 

The men said I looked played out when I 
limped into camp. Certainly my heart was 
heavy. Inquiring, I learned there had never 
been a dog at that camp. I sent in two men 
for my tent and duffel and cautioned them 
to keep an eye open for Thursday. They saw 
nothing. 

Real crutches and generous fare and the 
sparkling days seemed good enough excuses 
for my lingering there. But down in my heart 
I waited in the hope of seeing my old part- 
ner; but I never did. At first it mortified my 
pride to believe that even a dog could sever 
a friendship that was apparently so strong; 
but later it seemed only a natural manifesta- 
tion of his bold and original character. 

He came to me in mystery and unsought. 
In mystery he chose to go. And when I had 
got back to town and was confined whole 
brilliant days in closed and crowded lecture 
rooms it came over me that Thursday in his 
dog wisdom had chosen well. 
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and sunny; the curve of the Stadium, 

banked with spectators, mostly feminine, 
glowed and sparkled as the seniors, in aca- 
demic cap and gown, marched behind their 
spirited brass band into the arena. Seating 
themselves upon the grass, they formed a 
sombre centre for a setting so gay and flash- 
ing; yet the jewel, if so the composite mass 
might be designated, was not without its 
sparkle. For the class humorist, Harry Car- 
son, mounted the platform and, standing 
against a screen of greenery that had been 
erected for the occasion, delivered his ad- 
dress. David was sure that no other orator 
had ever been so witty or so brilliant or had 
ever drawn such frequent bursts of laugh- 
ter from an audience. He gave his ears to 
the speakers but his eyes to his mother and 
Katharine Vance, who were sitting together 
in one of the lower tiers of seats. He 
was eager to see how they were re- 
sponding to Harry Carson’s humor— 
eager to see them laughing at the jokes. 
Or perhaps it would be truer to say 
that he was eager to see Katharine 
laughing and amused. She did not dis- 
appoint his glances; her sense of 
humor was sympathetic with his, and 
she had a sufficient knowledge of col- 
lege matters to appreciate some of the 
orator’s remarks that left Mrs. Ives, 
who was less well informed, looking 
bewildered. David was finding in those 
days that the best enjoyment of all lay 
in seeing the person for whom he cared 
enjoying the things that he enjoyed. 

After the orator had finished, Farrar, 

the first marshal, led the cheering—for 
the president of the university, for the 
faculty, for the football team, the: 
crew, the nine. Lester Wallace was in 
New Haven with the nine, battling 
against Yale at that very hour. The last 
and most appreciated cheer was for the 
ladies; when the applause occasioned 
by it had died away the band struck 
up Fair Harvard, and the spectators 
rose and joined with seniors and 
graduates in the singing. Then, while 
the band played a lively air, the seniors 
marched out along the track directly 
beneath the lowest tier of seats; and 
while they marched they were pelted 
with bright-colored streamers and 
showers of confetti; they were pelted, 
and they returned the pelting; back and 
forth flew the light missiles, weaving gay pat- 
terns in the air. David waved to Katharine 
Vance; her eyes flashed a merry greeting in 
reply; then she flung a small paper bomb at 
his head. David caught it and threw it back; 
it struck the brim of her hat and burst into 
a shower of bright fragments. Then a 
streamer tossed from some other hand en- 
twined itself round David’s neck and another 
bomb caught him in the ear and exploded 
satisfactorily ; he passed on, fishing with one 
finger for the scraps of paper that were work- 
ing down inside his collar. 

At the exit David fell out of line and stood 
for a while looking on at the lively scene. 
The graduates marched by in the order of 
their classes, pelting and being pelted; shrieks 
rose from ladies who were unable to dodge 

_the soft missiles; triumphant shouts and 

laughter came from those who scored or 
suffered hits; arms waved, heads and hats 
ducked and bobbed, colored streamers flut- 
tered and floated and flashed; and the brass 
band receded into the distance, with the 
black-gowned seniors marching behind it. 

David made his way up into.the section 
in which his mother and Katharine were sta- 
tioned. He stood with them and watched the 
final exchanges between the spectators and 
the last stragglers among the graduates. “I 
don’t think any of them look as nice as this 
year’s graduating class,” said Katharine. 

“And I’m sure that none of them ever had 
such nice people to see them graduate,” said 
David. 

Katharine, with her gay laugh, and Mrs. 
Ives, with her quiet smile, were equally 
pleased. 

“I suppose sometime, David, you'll get 
over making such polite and flattering re- 
marks to me,” said Katharine. 

David affected surprise. “Why, what in the 
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; Chapter Eight. Two engagements are announced 


world was there in that remark, Katharine, 
that you could take personally ?” 

“Oh, I wish I’d had a real bomb to burst 
on you!” exclaimed Katharine. 

“Then I should not have been able to 
take you to the festivities this evening,” said 
David. “I suppose that now we might as well 
be on our way.” 

At Harvard Square Mrs. Ives left them and 
went home; the festivities, she said with a 
laugh, were not for her. Katharine and David 
stopped in front of the bulletin that an- 
nounced the victory of Harvard over Yale 
in baseball by the score of 5 to 3. “Isn’t that 
great!” said David. “Now tomorrow we'll 
surely win on our own grounds. I wonder 
what Lester did.” 

“Sometimes you make me almost jealous of 
Lester,” said Katharine. “I almost think you 
like him more than you do me, David.” 
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we’re not engaged, Katharine, when we are? 
Let’s have the fun of it tonight.” 

“Goodness!” said Katharine. “It awes me 
awfully. But—all right. How do we begin?” 

“Let’s begin with Richard and Marion,” 
said David. “Here they come now, back 
from dancing.” 

“Shall we, really ?” 

“Yes. Be a sport.” 

When Richard came up he asked, “Why 
aren’t you two dancing? Have a turn with 
me, Katharine.” 

“She’s got something to tell you first,” said 
David. 

“You needn’t put it all on me,” said Kath- 
arine. “You can tell Richard. Marion, I know 
you'll be glad to hear that David and I are 
announcing our engagement.” 

Marion looked for an instant startled and 
uncertain, and for the same instant her 
brother stood gaping. Then she exclaimed, 
“Katharine dear, it’s true, isn’t it!” and flung 
her arms about her friend’s neck. 

Richard seized David’s hand, crying, “Bully 
for you, Dave!” and with the other hand 
grasped Tom Anderson, who happened to 
be strolling by. “Here, Tom, what do you 
think of this? New engagement, just out!” 
And before the astonished and somewhat 





They heard the glee club sing and walked under the Chinese lanterns that 
were swung among the trees 


“T like Lester a lot,” replied David. “But I 
don’t like him more than I do you.” 

The “spread” to which David conducted 
Katharine was one of numerous “spreads,” 
as they were called, at which members of the 
graduating class entertained their relatives 
and friends. This particular one was held on 
the lawn adjoining a dormitory; small tables 
were set out on the grass; in a tent at one 
side there was dancing; electric lights in 
Chinese lanterns that were strung overhead 
illuminated the scene when twilight fell. 
Katharine and David and Richard and Mar- 
ion Bradley seized upon a table and refreshed 
themselves with lobster-Newburg, strawber- 
ries and ice cream; then they strolled about 
among the tables, greeting friends and being 
introduced to friends of friends. Romance 
was in the air; several engagements that had 
been announced that day were a general topic 
of conversation, particularly as the seniors 
who had thus plighted themselves and the 
girls to whom they were plighted were pres- 
ent and were receiving congratulations and 
undergoing inspection. It was impossible for 
Katharine and David to remain unaffected by 
such an atmosphere. 

“Don’t I wish we were announcing our en- 
gagement too!” murmured David to her in 
one of the moments when they had the table 
to themselves. 

“But you know we’ve talked it all over, 
David. And with four years in the medical 
school ahead of you—it would be foolish, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

Katharine’s voice was a little wistful; it 
betrayed a desire to be overruled. 

“Then let’s do something foolish,” said 
David earnestly. “I know there’s absolutely 
nothing that can change my feeling about 
you in four years, or in forty years. Our fam- 
ilies know how we feel about each other; 
they’re satisfied. What’s the use of pretending 


embarrassed Tom had finished congratulat- 
ing the pair Richard had hailed other friends; 
and presently Katharine and David were the 
centre of more attention than in their rash- 
ness they had bargained for. 

Later they slipped away from the “spread” 
and went into the College Yard. There they 
heard the glee club sing and walked under 
the Chinese lanterns that were swung among 
the trees, and stood by the fountain that 
played and plashed and shone in the soft 
light. 

“T’ve come to every class day since I’ve 
been in college,” said David. “But it’s more 
like fairyland to me tonight than it’s ever 
been before.” 

“For me too, David,” said Katharine in a 
low voice. 

It was late that evening when David ar- 
rived at his room in the dormitory. He had 
begun to undress when there came a knock 
on the door, and Lester entered. He was 
looking very happy. David hailed him jovi- 
ally. “Tell me, Lester, what did you do? 
Crack out a couple of home runs, or some- 
thing like that ?” 

“No; I only got a double.” 

“How many on bases?” 

“Two.” 

“So you brought in two runs. Well, that’s 
not so bad. And I guess you'll do even better 
tomorrow.” 

“T hopeso,” said Lester. “I’d like to do well 
tomorrow, for you see Ruth will be there. 
I wanted to tell you, Dave; tomorrow she 
and I are announcing our engagement.” 

“Fine enough!” cried David. “I always 
felt it would come sometime. It’s splendid, 
Lester. But I beat you to it. Katharine Vance 
and I announced our engagement this eve- 
ning.” 

Lester was enthusiastic in his expressions 
of congratulation and rejoicing. 
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“T suppose in a way it was rather foolish of 
us,” admitted David. “With four years at 
least ahead of me in which I shan’t be earn- 
ing a cent, and probably six or seven anyway 
before I can afford to get married. But Kath- 
arine was game for it—and somehow there’s 
a satisfaction in letting our friends know how 
we feel about each other.” 

“Ves,” said Lester. “Ruth and I have no 
very immediate prospects. I’ve got over those 
get-rich-quick ideas I used to air so freely, 
Dave. I’m starting in next week to work in a 
cotton mill down in New Bedford. I’m going © 
to try to learn the business from the bottom 
up.” He added musingly, “With the real 
things of life so close to us, isn’t it funny that 
I should think of that game tomorrow as 
so important ?” 

“No,” said David. “Of course it’s impor- 
tant. It’s a thing you’ve worked hard for; it’s 
a thing the whole college is keen about.” 

“Yes, but it’s more important than in just 
that way,” said Lester slowly. “I feel as if it 
were going to be the first real test of me for 
Ruth, She’ll be with my mother and father; 
they saw the game at New Haven today. At 
one time I thought they wouldn’t come to see 
me graduate—you know why.” 

“Of course they would come, Lester.” 

“Ves, they’ve forgiven me. So has 
Ruth. I told her the whole story about 
myself, Dave.” 

“That must have been hard,” 
David, a good deal moved. 

“T felt that it was only fair to her. 
It was right that she should know how 
weak I’d been and should realize what 
a chance she might be taking if she 
said yes. It hurt her terribly. But she 
believes in me in spite of all. She feels 
sure I can never be so weak again. 
You and she have been as splendid to 
me as any two human beings could be 
—far more so than I deserved.” 

“She’s a brick,” said David. “And 
you don’t need to worry about the 
need of making a good showing in the 
game tomorrow. You'll do that any- 
way; but you could strike out every 
time you came to bat, and it couldn’t 
affect Ruth’s feelings in the least.” 

“Tt mightn’t except that she realizes 
I have a special responsibility to the 
college and the class, after what I did. 
And if instead I should do poorly —” 

“Forget it,” said David. “You go 
right to bed and sleep. You'll do your 
best. Don’t worry.” 

“T guess that’s good advice.” Lester 
turned to the door. “Oh, by the way, 
Dave, would it be all right forme to 
bring Ruth and mother and father 
round to your house after the game? 
She’d like to see your family, and so 
should I.” 

“Mother and Mr. Dean will be delighted,” 
said David. “I'll have Katharine there too.” 

David sat with Katharine at the game, and 
in the row in front of them and only a short 
distance away sat Ruth and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wallace. Across the intervening backs they 
exchanged nods and smiles. Ruth at the be- 
ginning of the game was radiant, but as it 
proceeded the expression with which she fol- 
lowed Lester’s movements became anxious 
and troubled. As for David, the course of 
events filled him with dismay. Harvard was 
being beaten, and almost worse than that 
Lester was playing wretchedly. He muffed a 
throw at first base that let in a run; he 
struck out in the second inning, when he first 
came to bat; he struck out again in the fourth 
and again in the seventh. 

“Isn’t it awful!” David muttered to Kath- 
arine, when after the last failure Lester 
walked with hanging head to his seat. 

“Yes. I feel so sorry for him. I suppose 
he’s just overcome with the responsibility— 
having Ruth here, and their engagement just 
out, and everybody expecting him to do 
great things.” 

Overcome by the responsibility; yes, that 
was it, David knew, and he knew that Lester 
would interpret his failure in this game as 
another manifestation of incurable weakness. 
Of course Ruth would not so regard it, but 
David found himself concerned now with 
Lester’s own soul and the damage that would 
be done to it should that self-confidence 
which had been already so shaken be de- 
stroyed. 

When Harvard came to bat in the last 
half of the ninth inning, Yale was leading by 
a score of 6 to 3. People were already leaving 
the stands and moving languidly toward the 
gate, admitting defeat. Then suddenly the 
whole complexion of the game changed; a 
base on balls, an error, a scratchy little infield 
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hit; the bases were filled, with none out, and 
the spectators were on their feet, cheering 
and shouting. 

“He can’t strike out now; he can’t!” mur- 
mured David. 

For it was Lester that advanced to the 
plate. 

“Why don’t they put some one in to bat 
for that fellow!” exclaimed a man standing 
behind David. 

He had hardly finished the remark when 
the pitcher delivered the last ball of the game. 
There was the resounding crack of a clean 
and solid hit; there was a tumultuous out- 
burst of sound from the crowd; the ball flew 
far over the head of the centre fielder, who 
went sprinting after it to no purpose. “The 
longest hit ever made on this field,” affirmed 
the grounds keeper afterwards. The centre 
fielder was just picking up the ball when Les- 
ter crossed the plate with the fourth run of 
the inning, the winning run of the game. 

Before he could make his escape a mob of 
shouting classmates bore down upon him. 
Hundreds of Harvard men swarmed over the 
fences and in an instant had possession of the 
field. Lester was hoisted to the shoulders of 
a group who clung to him firmly despite his 
struggles and appeals. “Right behind the 
band!” they shouted; and right behind the 
band they bore him, up and down the field, 
at the head of the ever lengthening, joyously 
serpentining and wildly shouting procession. 
All the other members of the team had been 
allowed to slip off to the locker building ; but 
the crowd clung to Lester; they bore him 
proudly, like a banner. They carried him past 
the stand in which Ruth sat; he looked up at 
her; she waved to him; and probably Kath- 
arine and David were the only persons who 
saw the tears running down her cheeks. 

An hour later there was a joyful gathering 
in Mrs. Ives’s parlor. Mr.-Dean succeeded in 
capturing Ruth with one hand and Lester 
with the other. “So you’ve closed your ath- 
letic career, Lester, in a blaze of glory and a 
blare of sound. I’m delighted—especially for 
Ruth’s sake. But I don’t mind saying that 
your great triumph is not in winning the 
game but in winning Ruth.” 

“Indeed, I realize that,” said Lester. 

“Anyway that home run was the most 
splendid sort of engagement present,” said 
Ruth. “If you’d struck out that time and 
given me a string of pearls, it couldn’t have 
consoled me.” 

“Tf I’d struck out that time,” said Lester, 
“T don’t believe that even you, Ruthie, could 
have consoled me.” 

“We'd have been two broken hearts, still 
trying to beat as one,” said Ruth. 

“Well, I guess it would be pretty hard for 
us to be any happier than we are,” said Les- 
ter. “And, Mr. Dean, I want to tell you be- 
fore saying good-by how grateful I am for 
the great help that you gave me. And when 
I say that Ruth knows exactly what I’m talk- 
ing about.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth in a low voice. “I’m so 
glad he came to you, Mr. Dean.” 

“God bless you both,” said Mr. Dean. He 
squeezed Lester’s hand; then he drew Ruth 
to him and kissed her. 

That evening Mr. Dean asked David to 
come to his room for a few moments. He 
seemed to David somewhat ill at ease; he 
greeted him with a curious formality, bade 
him take a chair and then, after an interval 
of silence, said abruptly, “David, I suppose 
you realize that I’ve practically adopted you 
and your mother and Ralph as my family. 
At my death such property as I have will go 
to you and Ralph. I have no near relatives, 
as you know, and I believe there is no one 
who would be likely to contest my will, or 
in the event of contesting it likely to succeed. 
I don’t believe in long engagements. Five or 
six months or at most a year is sufficient as a 
probationary period. If you and Katharine 
are just as sure six months from now as you 
are today, I think that then you had better 
get married. You will do better work in 
the medical school if you are married and 
settled down instead of impatiently wanting 
to be. I could arrange matters so that you 
could live comfortably—not extravagantly, of 
course. It is what I should do if you were my 
own son. You stand in that relation to me.” 

“T don’t see how I could let you do that, 
Mr. Dean,” said David, with distress as well 
as gratitude in his voice. “Somehow I’ve often 
wondered whether it was right that I should 
accept so much from you as I have done— 
whether it was altogether manly of me. I 
hope I don’t hurt you when I say this. But 
I’ve never been quite comfortable about it. 
Whether I wouldn't have been better satisfied 
with myself if I'd worked my way through 
college—paid for my own education —” 
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“My dear boy, don’t I know you’ve often 
been troubled by those doubts! But it wasn’t 
selfishness on your part that impelled you to 
accept my assistance. There was the obliga- 
tion not to reject an arrangement that would 
improve your mother’s circumstances and 
that would give Ralph his chance. There was 
my own peculiar need, which you could 
hardly in compassion have refused. No, 
you've given quite as much as you’ve re- 
ceived. You needn’t have any scruples on that 
score. And now in regard to Katharine.” 

He rose and made his way to his bureau, 
where his hand unerringly searched out and 
picked up a framed photograph of a young 
woman who was dressed in a fashion of fifty 
years ago. David had often wondered about 
that photograph—who the girl was and why, 
even in his blindness. Mr. Dean had always 
been careful that it should occupy the central 
place on his bureau. 

“David,” said Mr. Dean, holding out the 
picture, “there is the photograph of the girl 





HEN Dan Grey noticed the finely 

formed colt among the bunch of horses 

that had just come in from the range 
his first thought was one of pity. There the 
colt stood, with his head high and his nostrils 
distended; clean-cut in body and limb, deep- 
chested, long-barreled and with flowing mane 
and tail, he was a perfectly set-up medium- 
weighted colt; but such a color! He was 
neither red nor white, but a fearsome com- 
bination of the two colors. If he had been a 
cow, you would have called him a brindle. 
Two of his legs were white to the knees; his 
face was white; and to cap the climax he was 
wall-eyed. He would bring little in the market 
and would have to be kept as a stock pony 
for the ranch. 

By the time Wall-Eyed Jim, as he was 
named, was eight years old he was the pet of 
the establishment. His ugly head would come 
in through the open window as he begged for 
sugar or for a potato. When he galloped up 
to the yard where children were playing they 
did not run. He walked among them like a 
well-trained dog, and if they wanted to be 
rid of him all they had to do was to throw a 
chip at him. But they almost always coaxed 
him to stay and be fed and patted. 

The morning that Jean Grey was thir- 
teen years old her father called to her as he 
went out to saddle his horse. “This is your 
birthday, Jean,” he said, “but I have not been 
to town and so have no gewgaws for you. 
You are a fine big girl now; how would you 
like it if I were to give you Jim? He is your 


to whom I was engaged when I was in col- 
lege. When I graduated I went into teaching 
at a small salary; we felt that we could not 
immediately afford to get married, but in a 
year or so—well, eventually I did win some 
increase in salary, but when I did my 
mother’s health was failing, and what I 
earned: barely sufficed to keep her properly 
cared for until she died. At the end of four 
years it seemed to us that we could get mar- 
ried. Our plans were all made when Lydia— 
that was her name—was stricken with scarlet 
fever. She died in two weeks. Less than a 
year later an uncle of my mother’s, a child- 
less widower who had gone West in his early 
youth and who had never manifested the 
slightest interest in his relatives, died and left 
me a hundred thousand dollars. That money 
might have been of so much use to me and 
was of so little! I don’t want you, David, to 
run the risk of missing your happiness as I 
missed mine. I don’t even want you to go 
through four years of waiting such as I 


twenty-hour rides for Jim, rounding up the 
stock; now he was all her own, and she could 
never ride long enough to weary him. 

With saddle or without, Jean could stay on 
a horse. The easy lope and the wild break- 
neck run were alike to her. The only trouble 
was that Jim had a mind of his own and 
sometimes thought that he knew more than 
his mistress. It is true that she had a quirt 
and a pair of roweled spurs. But she would 
not use the spurs; he might bleed! And what 
did he care for a quirt in a hand the size of 
hers ? 

None of the stock ponies were shod; they 
traveled winter and summer on bare hoofs. 
Jim had early learned to hate hard roads. 
One day baby Tom became suddenly ill while 
Jean’s father was away looking for stray 
colts, and her mother called to her to mount 
Jim and fetch the district nurse, Mary Dean, 
as fast as she could ride. Mary lived on the 
hard-beaten trail. When Jean rode to the store 
she usually took the left-hand, grassy trail, 
for, though it was longer than the beaten 
trail, it was softer for the pony’s feet. But 
now there was not a moment to spare; Tom 
was in need of help. 

When Jean came to the fork she tried to 
pull Jim over to the hard trail, but, ignoring 
the pull on the rein, he kept on the softer 


Suddenly she caught her breath 
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passed through. Indeed, I’m determined not 
to allow it. You must talk with Katharine 
and tell her what I’ve said; and perhaps she 
will come and let me talk with her. If she 
does, I shall tell her that I feel—I know— 
my Lydia’s spirit is hovering near, watching 
you and her, watching you and her wistfully. 
Sometimes of late when I hold this photo- 
graph I feel again my Lydia’s hand in mine.” 

Mr. Dean’s head’ had sunk forward upon 
his breast, his voice had grown dreamy, he 
seemed suddenly to have forgotten David’s 
presence. 

But only for a moment; he raised his head 
and said with a brisk and cheerful command 
that brooked no argument, “So we won’t dis- 
cuss it any more, David. Run along now and 
a what I’ve made up my mind 
to do.” 

David left the room. Mr. Dean remained 
seated in his chair, holding the photograph, 
lightly caressing it with his fingers. 

THE END. 


AND SPUR 


By Kathleen M. 
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course. Then something happened to him. 
Both spurs went home until the blood came; 
the quirt fell and fell again, and the startled 
pony leaped back on the hard trail and never 
paused in his wild run until he had reached 
his destination. 

Jean had a good horse and a good bridle 
but no serviceable saddle of her own; she 
used the old saddles that the stockman had 
discarded. She went to school and to the store 
and to church on a frayed and tattered seat. 
How she wanted a new saddle! If she only 
had one, she could go anywhere and not feel 
ashamed. What if Jim was of an odd color? 
He could run like the wind, and he did not 
tire easily. She lacked only the saddle to be a 
properly equipped horsewoman. 

Early in August in the year that Jean was 
fifteen years old the list of prizes to be given 
at the Saskatoon Fair came in the mail. The 
whole family always attended the fair and 
rode to it in an old prairie schooner. Though 
Dan Grey had no race horses, he did love fine 
stock and enjoyed seeing other people’s horses 
run, There were prizes for a great variety of 
things, and as Jean read the list she kept 
exclaiming to her mother. “O mother,” she 
said, “we will take some of your bread!” 
Then a bit later she remarked, “We ought to 
win with our pumpkins! And we'll take the 
baby, mother. There’s a prize for the best 
baby—a city lot! Think of it! We might 
build a house on it.” 

In another moment she had forgotten the 
baby, for there in black and white she read: 


Ladies’ Race 
Open to All Ladies of Northern Saskatchewan 


Prize 
Fine Light Mexican Saddle 


She uttered a cry of delight. “I have my 
saddle at last! I have my saddle! O mother, 
I will ride round that track on Jim, and they 
will give it to me.” 

No warnings that her parents gave could 
dampen her enthusiasm and confidence, and 
the six weeks that preceded the fair were very 
long for the young horsewoman. 

In those days the Saskatoon race course 
was in the centre of the city. Until an hour 
before the race, when Jean drove Jim across 
the course and into the green paddock, which 
the half-mile track encircled, the horse had 
never seen a race track of any sort. The pad- 
dock was well fenced, but had two open gates 
opposite each other; each gate was perhaps 
an eighth of a mile from the judges’ stand. A 
free-for-all trotting race was about to start 
as Jean entered; there were two heats to it. 
While the horses were resting before the final 
the ladies’ race would come. There were three 
entries. 

After the first heat of the free-for-all, the 
women contestants rode out on the track. 
Besides Jim and his young rider there were 
two medium-sized bay geldings ridden by 
young ladies of the city. The geldings were 
not in any sense race horses; they had been 
entered for the fun of the race and to help 
make the event successful. One of the women 
riders had a sidesaddle; the other, who rode 
astride, had full divided skirts. People were 
greatly astonished to see the “outside” horse, 
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which many persons said was the ugliest they 
had ever looked at. And on his. back was a 
girl of fifteen with excited, laughing blue eyes. 
She wore khaki breeches, a blue blouse and 
a slouch hat. Two flaxen braids, tied with a 
single blue ribbon, hung down her back— 
except when Jim was running. 

Dan Grey was worried and kept at Jim’s 
head all the time; the horse had never been in 
a crowd before. When one of the competing 
ladies said, “My dear girl, you might get 
hurt in the race,” Dan answered for his 
daughter, “Of course, ma’am, you will beat 
her easily, but she wants to ride.” But he 
gave Jean’s foot a nudge as he spoke. 

Later on one of the track officials came to 
see whether the competitors were ready. He 
stopped in front of Jean. “I think you are 
too young for the ladies’ race,” he said. 

Her father defended her: “She is an old 
hand with a horse; give her a try.” 

Then the megaphone call announced: “The 
ladies’ race.” 

The three riders. came out on the track 
from the green by the east gate. The horses 
were exceedingly quiet as the riders listened 
to a word of instruction from the judge. 
Then they wheeled and came cantering slowly 
down the track; the starter watched them 
closely and, when the horses’ heads were 
almost on a line, shouted, “Go!” 

Jean gave her fearsome cowboy yell that 
had started Jim on the dead run a thousand 
times; in a flash she was well out in front. 

The people in the stands gave a cheer; the 
girl looked so young and seemed to be so 
meanly mounted that they hoped she would 
make a good showing. In a few moments they 
were trembling with excitement. 

Jim was well ahead of the others; he 
seemed to be playing with them; but how he 
hated that hard track! Amid a mighty roar 
from the stands the three came to the west 
gate that led into the central paddock. Jean 
had a lead of ten yards. Suddenly she caught 
her breath; Jim had swerved sharply to the 
left, and the next instant he dashed in at 
the open gate; he wanted his feet in the 
grass again. 

For the second time in his life Jim was to 
find that there was a hand that could be 
strong and heels that could prick in case of 
need. Round he came in a circle, and shot out 
of the gate that he had just entered, and 
again and again spur and quirt urged him to 
greater speed. 

Seventy yards in front the two ladies were 
racing with each other. They seemed likely to 
cross. the line in a whirlwind finish for first 
and second prizes. The people in the stands 
had seem Jim take his. head and go into the 
paddock and had straightway lost interest in 
the girl. But now some one shouted, “Look, 
she has him back on the track! Hurrah!” 

“Too late now,” said another. “The race is 
lost.” 

“But see her come!” cried several specta- 
tors. “She’s gaining! Look, she’s gaining!” 

Yes, Jean was gaining. The seventy-yard 
lead shrank to fifty yards; then it shrank to 
forty, then to thirty. The crowd saw the gap 
between Jim and the leading horses rapidly 
closing. The people in the stands seemed to 
go wild. How they shouted! “Come on, Brin- 
dle!” “Come on, Wall-Eyes!” 

Then there was one great rebounding roar. 
Dan Grey and his family, wildly gesticulating 
and calling, “Jim! Jim! Jim!” could hardly 
hear their own voices. The mighty throng 
had forgotten the leaders. and thought only 
of the gallant little rider behind. Men and 
women were on their feet, and everyone 
seemed to be shouting, “Come on! Come on!” 

And all the time Jim was coming like a 
whirlwind. Then the two ladies saw their 
danger and began to use their whips in ear- 
nest. But Jim of the deep chest and the long 
barrel and the fine legs was a race horse in 
disguise. Jean no longer had to urge him; he 
had caught the spirit of the race. Jean was 
bending low to avoid the full force of the 
wind; her hair was straight out behind, and 
her hand was on the horse’s neck. “On, Jim! 
On, Jim!” she kept saying. 

And on he went. He was running now as he 
might have run before a pack of wolves. on 
the prairie. He was running as he had run so 
often with the wind. He was running with 
the ease of the wild free horse of the plain 
and seemed scarcely to know the weight of 
the girl in the saddle. A length from the 
finish the race was even. Then Jim reached 
—_ shot across the line, a winner by a 

eal 

The crowd from the stands surged out 
on the track. The folk from the green and 
from beyond the barriers. flocked out to take 
Jean’s hand and to pat the horse. Some of- 
fered her money, but she declined it. Then 
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the crowd called for the prize saddle, and 
it was brought out. The old saddle was 
taken off, and Dan Grey cinched the new one 
into _ and adjusted the wooden stirrups. 


“Try the saddle!” some one shouted. “Ride 
around just once to show the saddle!” 

And Jean rede Jim round the course at a 
good clip and down the home stretch, with all 
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his. glorious speed. Then she turned out of the 
track by a gate at her right and rode down 
the street in a cloud of dust. The race-track 
throng had lost horse and rider forever. 


THE MYSTERIES OF CLOUDLAND 





CIRRUS 
The thinnest and swiftest of clouds 


LOUDS are among the few things in 
% which all mankind is. interested. But 

strangely enough, although they are al- 
most always with us and we spend hours 
gazing at them, we know little about them. 
We know of course that they are composed 
of particles of water gathered from oceans, 
rivers, moist foliage and other sources, and 
that except in point of altitude they are not 
‘unlike ordinary fog. But water vapor itself 
is invisible. How, then, do these minute and 
invisible particles of water vapor unite to 
form large, fleecy clouds? 


THE FAMOUS FOGS OF LONDON 


Men of science have had a great deal of 
trouble to explain the. phenomenon. In the 


through the air much as a balloon floats. But 
later some one discovered that the mass was 
not hollow and that there was always a cen- 
tral nucleus to which the tiny particles at- 
tached themselves. Usually they continued to 
attach themselves until the weight of the 
mass became so great that it fell as a rain- 
drop. For a long time the nature of the 
nuclei was a matter of dispute. Probably we 
have not even yet cyt all the circum- 
stances im which they can be formed. How- 
ever, we do know that by +. their most 
important source is the insoluble particles. of 
dust im the atmosphere. There is a good deal 
more dust in the air than we should naturally 
suppose; men of science tell us that even in 
country districts dust particles. number sev- 
eral thousand to the cubic centimetre, and 
that in crowded cities like London and Paris 
they number as many as from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand. 
In no locality yet discovered and tested 
have there been fewer than five hundred to 
the cubic centimetre. And, since a cubic cen- 
timetre has approximately the volume of the 
small die that is used in playing parchesi, it 
is easy to understand that the number of 
these potential nuclei is. far beyond the grasp 
of the imagination. 

Still men of science were not satisfied. So 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson of Cambridge, England, 
inclosed in a glass tube air that had been 
scientifically freed from dust; then in hopes 
of forming water vapor he cooled the air by 
expanding it. But to obtain water vapor from 
the dustless air he was obliged to cool it once 
and a third as much as he would have been 
obliged to cool ordinary air. Nevertheless, he 





STRATUS 
Clouds that have settled into layers 


“By F Emerson 
Andrews 


finally obtained water vapor; so the experi- 
ment proved that dust was not the only 
material of which the nuclei could be formed. 
By further experiment he discovered that 
moist but entirely dustless air acquired some 
sort of nuclei when he passed through the 
experimental tube that contained it a beam of 
ultra-violet light, the Réntgen ray, a uranium 
radiation or a beam of ordinary sunlight. 

Water vapor will condense on particles of 
certain metals, though much less rapidly than 
it condenses on dust. At all events we have 
gone far enough to see that the atmosphere 
contains plenty of the nuclei, the best of 
which seems to be dust. The unusual density 
of the famous fogs of London is partly owing 
to the great abundance of dust particles in 
the air in that busy city. In an atmosphere 
less dusty than that of London the same 
amount of moisture would not condense so 
completely and therefore would not give rise 
to so dense a fog. 

Now that we understand how large drops 
of water vapor are formed let us examine 


thinly and evenly overcast. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 


A person might reasonably ask how those 
clear drops of moisture form an opaque 
cloud. Why should the moisture not be 2s 
colorless and invisible as a sheet of glass 
suspended in the air? The answer is that, al- 
though water permits rays of light to pass 
through it, it usually refracts, or bends, the 
rays. A straight stick partly submerged in 
water appears crooked, not because it really 
is crooked, but because the rays of light that 
carry the image of the submerged end to the 
eye are bent. In like manner the rays of 
light that enter a cloud are refracted this way 
and that by countless drops of moisture, 
and very few of them pass through it, though 
the whole cloud is lighted and appears white 
to the eye. The thicker the cloud the fewer 
the rays that succeed in passing through it; 
hence the almost inky blackness of the thun- 
dercloud. On the other hand, the almost daz- 
zimg brightness along the edges of a cloud 
of moderate density is owing to the fact that 
the few cloud particles that are present there 
do not intercept all the rays but refract some 
of them directly into the eyes of the observer. 

Clouds, as we all know, are not all alike. 
They differ in shape, in density, in- height 
and im velocity. They may look like castles, 
like great cliffs, or like islands in a sea of 
blue; they may be almost inky black or 
luminously white; they may fairly scud be- 


* fore the gale or hang motionless on the 


horizon. Ft is that variety of form, that ever- 
changing panorama of the sky, which makes 
the study of clouds so fascinating. From the 
forbidding black thundercloud and the leaden 
sky of winter they range all the way to great 
aérial islands of white and to hairlike and 
almost invisible wisps. of floating vapor; and 








CUMULUS 
The slow-moving, summer cload 


apparently no two clouds in all the world are 
exactly alike. 

To men of science those differences indicate 
certain definite facts. The first scheme of clas- 
sificatidn to be seriously advanced was that 
of J. B. Lamarck in 1801, but it proved to 
be a complete failure. In 1803 Luke Howard’s 
classification appeared in Tilloch’s Philosoph- 
ical Magazine; and with some slight changes 
that is the system which is in common use 
today. Many different systems have been 
proposed by such men of science as Poéy, 
Gaster, Clement Ley and others, but none 
has gained the popularity of Howard’s. For 
very exact data such as that which the United 
States Weather Bureau and the trained mete- 
orologist require a complex system formu- 
lated in 1905 by Mr. A. W. Clayden is usually 
used; but it is too complex to be popular. 

In Howard’s classification there are four 
great divisions of clouds—the cirrus, the 
cumulus, the stratus and the nimbus. 


CIRCLES ROUND THE MOON 


The cirrus cloud is so named because it 
resembles a curl or wisp of hair; cirrus is 
Latin for curl. Cirrus clouds are feathery and 
fibrous and in general perfectly white, some- 
times brilliantly so. They are usually seen on 
very clear days and in isolated wisps through 
the sky, though toward evening they often 
gather in great belts and seem to comverge 
upon a single point. With one rare exception 
the cirrus is the highest of the clouds. Its 
average altitude is five and one half miles, 
and of course many individual cirrus clouds 
are much higher than that. Consequently, 
many of them are composed entirely of shim- 
mering ice particles. The halos that you some- 
times see round the moon are composed of 
cirrus clouds. Generally a high cloud is an 
indication of fair weather; for, if the air had 
contained any great amount of moisture, the 
water vapor would not have ascended into 
such a cold and rare atmosphere before it 
condensed and formed visible clouds. But that 
is not always true in the case of the cirrus 
clouds, for they are frequently blown ahead 
of a storm and are therefore its forerunners. 

The one cloud that is higher than the cirrus 
is the strange phosphorescent cloud, which is 
common only in Europe. It is usually seen 
at night as a luminous mass close te the 
horizon. The best observations indicate that 
it rides at the enormous altitude of from ten 
to twenty miles, and that its luminosity is 
owing to light reflected from some distant 
sunset rather than from any phospkorescent 





NIMBUS 
Heavy, low-flying rain clouds 
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qualities of its own. Another characteristic of 
the cirrus is that it is the swiftest of the 
clouds; it often seems to be virtually motion- 
less, whereas the black masses that precede a 
thunderstorm seem fairly to fly across the 
sky. But eyes are not always to be trusted. 
The fastest express train seems to be moving 
slowly when it is far away; similarly the 
cirrus clouds appear almost motionless be- 
cause they are many miles above us. The air 
currents at so great an altitude are exceed- 
ingly rapid, so rapid in fact that, as aviators 
who have ventured into those higher regions 
inform us, a hurricane on earth would be a 
comparatively slow wind up there. 

A simple but rough method of determining 
the velocity of a cloud is to watch how fast 
its shadow flits over the ground. But that 
kind of test will not do for the cirrus cloud, 
which on account of its small size, its great 
altitude and its slight density casts no ap- 
preciable shadow. 


THUNDERCLOUDS 


Cumulus, the name of the second type of 
cloud, is Latin for mass, or heap. As we should 
naturally expect, cumulus clouds are the com- 
mon kind that appear as fleecy and rather 
dense masses, or woolpacks. Often they be- 
come very. large and assume the most fan- 
tastic shapes; the base is usually flat, and the 
top is shaped into peaks, domes, minarets, 
spires and a multitude of other interesting 
things. Usually cumulus clouds appear dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, from twelve 
o’clock to two. They take form at rather low 
altitudes where the water vapor. is plentiful 
and seldom appear more than two miles 
above the surface of the earth. The thunder- 
cloud is a modification of the cumulus. 

The origin of cumulus clouds is interest- 
ing. A warm, moist current of air ascends 
from the surface of the earth into the upper 
and cooler atmosphere and is further cooled 
by expansion. Condensation takes place rap- 
idly and on a large scale, for the change in 
temperature from the sun-heated surface of 
the earth is considerable. The sudden con- 
densation results in thick cumulus clouds 
often a mile or so high and with tops com- 
posed of spicules of ice. 

Stratus, or layer, clouds are formed by the 
gradual settling of other clouds. While I 
write, that very process is taking place. At 
first there were a number of rather small 
cumulus clouds in the sky, but they began 
to settle, and now the sky is rather thickly 
overcast, with only here and there a tiny 
patch of blue. Since these stratus clouds are 
forming in the late morning, I shall scarcely 
venture forth without an umbrella this after- 
noon, for it will probably rain. Stratus clouds 
that appear in the early morning or in the 
evening are not necessarily indicators of rain, 
for at those times the upward air currents 
are weakest, and a certain amount of settling 
in the clouds is natural. The stratus cloud is 
the slowest and the lowest of all cloud forms. 
One sort of fog is merely a stratus cloud 
that has descended to -the surface of the 
earth. 

If it rains this afternoon, as I certainly ex- 
pect it will, the stratus clouds will have 
turned to nimbus clouds. For the nimbus, or 
storm, cloud is any cloud from which rain 
is actually falling. Its shape is usually indeter- 
minate, for the whole sky is likely to be 
overcast and, moreover, condensation is tak- 
ing place so rapidly that the cloud can hold 
no definite shape for any great length of time. 
On the rare occasions when rain falls from a 
rather small cloud while at least part of the 
rest of the sky is clear—rain while the sun is 
shining perhaps—you have a splendid op- 
portunity for examining the nimbus cloud. 


HOW HAILSTONES GROW 


The altitude of this cloud is seldom great. 
Sometimes we can see mist floating through 
the air while the rain is falling in small drops; 
in such a case the nimbus cloud is virtually 
on the ground, and condensation is taking 
place before our eyes. Thunderclouds also 
are low. The reason the nimbus cloud cannot 
be very high is simple; when the air is moist 
to the point of saturation only a slight rise of 
a cloud will result in forming raindrops. On 
the other hand, when condensation begins to 
take place in a lofty cloud it becomes heavier 
and descends to a lower stratum, where the 
warmer and less rare air enables it to hold 
more moisture. 

Hail is formed in clouds at a much greater 
altitude than those that hold rain. Since hail 
usually falls in summer it necessarily would 
have to form at a great altitude, for at that 
time of year moisture could not freeze 
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in the warm air currents close to the earth. 
The formation of hail is interesting. In a 
lofty cloud moisture freezes into tiny hail- 
stones, which begin to fall. In their course 
downward they are likely to strike a warm 
cloud, some of the moisture of which con- 
denses upon them. Then a rising current of 
air carries them aloft again. The moisture 
that is on them freezes, and the hailstones,. a 
little larger now, fall again. The same thing 
happens repeatedly until finally the hail- 
stones are too large and heavy for the ascend- 
ing current to support, and they fall to the 
ground. Unless the stones are very large and 
fall quickly they melt on the way down, and 
we have merely a cold rain. 

We have examined in some detail the four 
great classes of clouds; but there are times 
when it is hard to tell exactly to which class a 
certain cloud belongs. So when the man of 
science is undecided whether to call a cloud 
cirrus or cumulus he ingeniously strikes a 
middle course by calling it a cirro-cumulus 
cloud. The method is amusing perhaps, but it 
makes for a closer classification. All subclasses 
are formed in the same way; the chief ones 
are: cirro-stratus, cirro-cumulus, alto-cumu- 
lus, alto-stratus, strato-cumulus and cumulo- 
nimbus. The alto clouds are merely lofty 
clouds of the type that is mentioned. 

There are certain cloud forms at night that 
are interesting, particularly since they are 
commonly regarded, and with some reason, as 





indicators. Unlike the corona, the halo is of 
almost constant diameter, but when the 
clouds of which it is composed are relatively 
low (cirrus clouds are never really low) it 
appears much larger than usual to the eye. 
But the lower the clouds—and therefore the 


BESET BY 
Ss ‘by William 


% OW you boys watch these sheep till 
N we come back. Don’t let ’em stray off. 
Hold ’em here by the slough nights 
and don’t let wild critters get among ’em!” 
Those were our orders, and difficult orders 
they were for boys of our age in such a 
country. For this was the Oregon coast back 
in the early days when white men first 
peopled the great Northwest. 

Most of the settlers had come overland 
from the East—from Iowa, Missouri, Illinois 
and even far-off New England. Domestic 
animals of all kinds, especially cows and 
sheep, were badly needed by the settlers, and 
that season my father, James Whiting, and I 
and a man named Douglas and his son Mal- 
colm had started to drive a flock of one 
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Along the borders of the forest we could hear the growling of the cougars 


infallible indicators of weather. Chief among 
them are the circles round the moon. First it 
should be said that the circles are of two 
distinct types—the halo and the corona—and 
should be carefully distinguished. The corona, 
which is Latin for crown, sits closely upon the 
moon as a crown might rest upon the head of 
a king. The halo, as its name would indicate, 
is always farther removed. 

The corona, which is formed of alto-stratus 
clouds, is seen at night as a slightly colored 
ring of mist round the moon and occasionally 
round some of the brighter stars. Now the 
fact that there are stratus clouds in the sky 
during the night indicates that the clouds are 
settling and therefore that rain is probable. 
So it happens that facts support the popular 
superstition that the “ring” around the moon 
indicates rain. The corona is not always of 
the same diameter; according to a rather 
complicated law of physics the larger the 
droplets in the clouds that form it the smaller 
it will be, and vice versa. The larger the drops 
become the more imminent is the rain; so a 
small corona is a pretty sure sign of an early 
rain. It used to be said that the number of 
brilliant stars within the corona indicated the 
number of days before the rain would come, 
and, since there will be fewer stars within a 
small corona than within a large one, there 
is a shadow of truth in the old proverb. 

The halo, which is the larger of the two 
circles, is formed usually of ice particles in 
cirrus or cirro-stratus clouds and is quite or 
almost colorless. The cirrus clouds of which 
the halos are formed are usually clouds that 
air currents have caught up from the top of a 
storm and borne swiftly ahead at the higher 
altitude. They are really the forerunners of 
a storm and make rather accurate weather 





hundred and eighty-four sheep all the way 
— California to the valley of the Colum- 
ia. 

What a journey it was! Inland over the 
mountains there were then neither roads nor 
distinct trails; and we determined to follow 
the seashore. No one would now try such a 
thing; but sheep were in demand, and we 
knew of no better route. We were more than 
four months on the journey; we crept slowly 
along day after day and let the sheep pick 
up their own living at grassy plats along the 
‘shore. We had to follow all the ins and outs 
of the bays, inlets and river mouths; and 
often there were cliffs and rocky promon- 
tories that forced us to make long detours 
over wooded heights. We had also to drive 
the flock across the rocky beds of creeks, 
and at four places we had to ferry them over 
rivers on rafts. 

Malcolm Douglas was then fourteen years 
old; he was a freckled, auburn-haired boy 
who stammered a little when he was excited. 
I was near the same age as Malcolm, and 
both of us were nimble on our feet and use- 
ful in driving and “heading in” sheep. We 
must have run many, many miles on that 
trip. We had two Scotch collies, Sim and 
Gub, and they also were kept busy. There 
were two pack ponies to lead, and to help 
with the work father and Mr. Douglas had 
hired a Mexican herder whom we called 
Pedro and an Indian whom we called Jake. 

One of us had to go ahead and pick out 
the best route for the sheep to take and then 
come back and guide the others over it. That 
task usually fell to Jake. Either Malcolm or I 
would run on in front of the flock and drum 
on a tin pan that we used for salting the 
sheep. The flock would eagerly follow .the 
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larger the apparent size of the halo—the more 
imminent is the bad weather—the exact re- 
verse of what is true of the corona. The old 
proverb, “The bigger the ring the nearer the 
wet,” refers, be it observed, not to the corona, 
but to the halo. 


COUGARS 
H. Whiting Se 


sound. You might suppose that we should have 
done a great deal of hunting on such a trip; 
but we were too busy for much sport. Once, 
however, Mr. Douglas, who had a rifle, shot 
an elk near Sixes River, and he often fired at 
the eagles that came sailing over the flock. 
Sometimes at night he fired at bears; but 
for the most part the rifle was transported 
on one of the pack ponies. To drive sheep 
and carry a gun is not easy. 

Wild animals abounded in the forests back 
from the coast. We saw bears every day or 
two, and sometimes we saw a prowling wolf. 
We often heard wolves howling at night. 
Coyotes throttled several sheep that strayed 
off while feeding, and eagles, which were 
numerous north of the mouth of the Rogue 
River, swooped more than once at the lambs. 
There were many aeries among the cliffs 
along the shore. One night when we were 
near the mouth of a creek two or three 
animals of some kind came up from the 
water and, entering the flock, caused a great 
disturbance. It was too dark to tell what 
they were; they took to the water when 
Pedro ran after them with a brand from the 
fire. But up to the time of my narrative we 
had met with comparatively few losses from 
wild creatures; and what happened then was 
quite out of the ordinary and not easy to 
account for. 

As often as once a week we had to slaugh- 
ter a sheep or a lamb for food. When we 
started there were eleven lambs with the 
flock, and twelve more came as we journeyed 
up the coast. By proceeding slowly and care- 
fully we tried to save all of them. Some of the 
old sheep had grown lean and feeble; but 
others had proved themselves to be good 
travelers. We divided the flock and allowed 
the slower-footed sheep to come on behind 
with the lambs. Mr. Douglas and the Mexican 
herder and one of the dogs took charge 
of the weaker flock, and the rest of us went 
ahead with the main body. From time to 
time we left behind us signals and directions 
written with a pencil on trees that we spotted. 

But when we reached Coos Bay the diffi- 
culties of crossing the inlets and the marshes 
looked so formidable to my father that he 
decided not to risk allowing Mr. Douglas to 
try and cross alone. We got our flock to graze 
at the head of a long tidal slough; and, after 
waiting three days, father and Jake left us 
two boys with the orders I mentioned on 
opening this narrative and went back to meet 
and to hurry the laggards. 

Before father and Jake had gone they had 
fashioned a rude hedge round a space along 
the north side of the slough; into that space 
we could drive the sheep at night after they 
had nibbled round all day. Sim, the smaller 
of the dogs, was with us, and all that Mal- 
colm and I had to do was to see that the 
sheep’ did not stray far and to get them in 
by sunset. We had food, and father told us to 
build our fire by some rocks outside the 
hedge. At that time of year it was not likely 
to rain, and the weather was so warm that we 
had slept out for weeks. “You needn’t be 
afraid,” father said to us. “Keep your fire 
going nights. Nothing will hurt you. If you 
hear any wild critters coming round drum 
good and loud on your pan.” 

After father and Jake had gone we passed 
the day in quiet. Malcélm and I lay round 
and, keeping an eye on the sheep as they fed, 
watched the seals, ducks and gulls that came 
back into the slough from the sea. I think 
there were also sea otters there then, for once 
or twice we saw large animals swimming at 2 
distance that did nut look like seals. Just 
before sunset we started to get the sheep in- 
side the hedge. Malcolm went one way along 
the slough, and I went the other; we both 
walked a good distance so as to be sure to 
get them all. I had Sim with me, trotting 
ahead; he knew what was to be done as well 
as we did. 

We were among some large firs three or 
four hundred yards from the slough when 
the dog barked suddenly and ran back to 
me. Directly ahead of us, twenty yards away 
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perhaps, I saw a large animal with low, 
flattened head come into sight. It stopped 
and stood with its forepaws on an old log 
that lay on the ground; the tip of its long tail 
moved slowly to and fro as it looked at us 
intently. Until that time I had never actually 
seen a cougar, or mountain lion as the animal 
is called in California. Cougars are sinister 
creatures to meet off in the forest. This one 
stood as still as a shadow; I had not heard 
a footfall or the sound of a breaking twig. 
The animal had appeared as if by magic. At 
first it did not growl or utter a sound, but, 


after gazing at us for a few moments, it 


began to make a queer little low singsong 
drawl in the roof of its mouth. I think it 
had its eyes fixed on Sim. 

I have no doubt that if I had shown a 
bold front and shouted at the cougar and 
perhaps advanced a step it would have 
slunk away; but dusk was falling in the 
woods, and I was frightened. Turning, I ran 
down to the slough—the most foolish thing 
I could have done. Though I did not stop 
to look back, I think that the animal came 
after us the instant I turned; for I heard Sim 
barking frantically behind me. 

I suppose the valiant little collie had a 
notion of protecting his master. If so, it cost 
him dear. Before I had run a hundred feet I 
heard him bark and then give agonized yelps; 
the cougar had got him. That was the last 
I saw of Sim. 

The sheep were all between me and the 
slough; I came among them on the run and 
met Malcolm coming with the pan in his 
hand. ‘“What’s the ma-matter with S-Sim?” 
he cried. 

When I told him he was as much alarmed 
as I. We drummed and hurried the sheep 
inside the hedge; then we started the fire 
and kept it burning. The loss of Sim so in- 
tensified our fears that we passed most of 
the night inside the hedge and did not sleep 
much. 

We saw nothing more of the cougar until 
toward the evening of the next day, when 
we saw it—or perhaps it was another—walk- 
ing stealthily in the edge of the firs and 
looking toward the flock. But just at dusk a 
horrible squalling began all round the slough. 
If I live to be a century old I am sure I 
shall never again be so badly frightened as 
I was that night. Not one cougar but more 
than a dozen seemed to be squalling to one 
another ! 

I have often wondered why or how so 
many of those usually shy, solitary creatures 
happened to gather at the slough. Perhaps the 
odor of so many sheep in one place for sev- 
eral days drew them; or perhaps we had run 
foul of a hungry band of cougars following 
elk or deer along the coast, as farther north 
wolves follow the great herds of caribou and 
as the lynx follows the northern hare. 

Wherever the cougars came from, they 
were at the slough in numbers, squalling 
horribly as if whetting their appetites for 
mutton. Malcolm and I were utterly at a 
loss to know what to do to save the sheep 
or ourselves. We drummed desperately on the 
pan and shouted and kept the fire going with 
what dry stuff we could find near by; we 
did not dare to go to the edge of the woods 
for more. 

A cougar, I verily believe, can make more 
different kinds of noises, wild,.fierce and dole- 
ful, than any other animal on earth. The 
brutes were on both sides of the slough, some 
near by and some a long way off, but all 
appeared to be gathering on the side next to 
our hedge. A faint mist, rising over the 
slough, gave objects a dim, ghostly look. 
Shaking with terror, we drummed and 
drummed, first one of us, then the other. That 
was all we could do. 

To judge by the cries, the cougars were 
prowling in the borders of the forest round 
the slough. Possibly there were no more than 
ten or fifteen of the beasts, but Malcolm 
and I thought there must be hundreds—the 
cries were so constant and issued from so 
many different points at once. We could hear 
them also moving through the high water 
grass and thought we could see their eyes. 

If we had been prudent enough to collect 
a supply of firewood during the day we 
should have been safer, for most wild animals 
are loath to approach a bright blaze. In the 
course of an hour the fire burned to mere 
embers, and we had nothing with which to 
replenish it. How dark and gloomy it was 
there after the rising mists obscured the 
starlight! To this hour the rank odors of 
the slough come back to me, for the tide was 
out, and much of the marsh was uncovered. 

I am afraid we were not courageous shep- 
herds. Both of us had climbed the hedge and 
were standing among the sheep. We had lost 
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faith in -drumming; the squallings of the 
cougars had fairly drowned out the noise of 
the pan. Presently, however, they all stopped 
their noise, and for a while we thought they 
had gone away. Then from the upper end of 
the inclosure some of the sheep made a sud- 
den rush, and we heard savage growls. and 
piteous bleatings. One or more of the cougars 
had leaped the hedge, and the sheep had 
rushed in headlong flight. The growls and 
cries grew louder, and a moment later the 
frightened flock stampeded right out across 
the slough. 

Malcolm and I fled with them. On the near 
side the water was no more than knee-deep, 
and we got through it easily; but on the far 
side the bottom was muddy and soft; and 
there in the darkness we got into a tangle of 
slough grass, where most of the sheep, strug- 
gling to keep their heads out of water, came 
to a standstill. 

Malcolm and I were waist-deep; our feet 
were in soft mud among sunken logs and 
tree roots; and all round us were tangled 
grass and rushes. I thought we should never 
get out. It was so dark that we could not see 
the shore. At last we managed somehow to 
wade out and, on coming to a stooping cedar 
with low limbs, climbed into it, as wet and 
panic-stricken as two boys could possibly be. 
We remained in the tree all the rest of the 
night and listened fearfully to the plaintive 
bleating and the occasional struggles of the 
sheep and to the growlings of the cougars 
on the other side of the slough. An orgy of 
slaughter was going on over there, and we 
could only sit in the tree and listen to it! 

Morning came at last; we saw that some of 
the sheep. had swum ashore, for the tide had 
come in. The heads of others showed among 
the rushes; and on the other side of the 
slough we could see dead sheep lying near 
the hedge. Along the borders of the forest we 
could hear the growling of the cougars as 
they fought over the carcasses of the sheep 
they had dragged away. 

To us boys the slough was an awful spec- 
tacle that morning. Malcolm said that we had 
better go back as fast as we could run and 
try to find our fathers. I thought so too, and, 
getting down from the tree, we set forth. 

We had scarcely found the trail along the 
shore south of the bay when we heard a 


shout and saw Mr. Douglas coming with his |: 


rifle. 

Two nights before, father and Jake had 
met him and Pedro with the other flock, 
perhaps twenty miles below Coos Bay. Mr. 
Douglas had felt uneasy about us from the 
first; and that morning at daybreak he had 
started ahead of the others to reach us. Has- 
tening to the slough, he waded into the water 





and saved as many of the sheep as he could 
But seventeen or eighteen had drowned in the 
tangled grass; we were able to find only 
thirty-one alive on the far side. Rifle in hand. 
Mr. Douglas then went round the head of the 
inlet to the hedge, and Malcolm and I fol- 
lowed him. There we found fifteen of the 
sheep that the cougars had killed but had 
not devoured, and as many as that seemed 
to have been dragged away. The brush at the 
edge of the woods was festooned with tangled 
wool, and gnawed mutton bones were plenti- 
fully strewed round. Mr. Douglas caught 
sight of two of the cougars skulking in the 
woods and fired at them; but now that their 
hunger was appeased the savage creatures 
went away quietly. During the forenoon we 
found eight more frightened and bedraggled 
sheep, which were hiding in the grass and 
bushes on the far side of the slough. 

Father with Pedro and Jake and the other 
flock did not reach us till late on the second 


evening after Mr. Douglas had arrived. We | 
were five or six days in crossing the marshes | 


and plodding slowly round the coves and 
inlets to the east and northeast of Coos Bay. 
But we did not lose another sheep from wild 
animals during the entire season; and finally, 
late in September, we reached our destination, 
in the valley of the Willamette, with a hun- 
dred and two sheep and lambs. 
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CThey are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 





Sturdy sport shoes, with or with- 
out heels. Heavy reinforcements 
and ankle patch. Smooth, corru- 
gated, or suction sole. 





One of the children’s 
Keds, made on a Nature 
last. Similar styles are 
made for women and 
young girls. 


One of the most popular all-purpose Keds. For 
street, for home, for sport. High and low models. 


Do you know just 
what Keds are? 


A word to boys and giris from the world’s 
largest manufacturer of summer footwear 


Millions of boys and girls buy Keds every summer. 
You would be surprised to know how many others are 
wearing Keds just as you are. 

Yet lots of them often get inferior substitutes because 
they don’t realize all that the name Keds means—or 
how to make sure of getting them. 

So here briefly are the three things every boy and girl 
should know about these famous summer shoes: 

1. Keds are made only by the United States Rubber Company 
—the oldest and largest rubber organization in the world. The 
name Keds is a registered trademark, owned exclusively by this 
company. 

2. Keds are a complete line of canvas rubber-soled shoes for 
men, women, children. Years of skill and experience have made 


them unique in looks and wear. Styles for the street, for the home, 
for sport, for general outdoor use. 


3. On every pair of genuine Keds the name Keds appears. 

Always look for it before you buy. 

Let your feet enjoy the coolness, the ease, the lasting comfort that 
only Keds can give. If your local dealer hasn’t the type you want, he 
will get it for you. Try on a pair today — and remember! If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet “Useful Hints on Tennis” sent free if you write to 
Dept. E-3, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated 
and are made only by 
the United States 
Rubber Company. 
The name Keds is on 
every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality 
and value. 
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General Wu Pei-fu 


FACT AND COMMENT 


DISCOVERING AN ERROR is the same as 
finding out a truth. 


The Trail that winds among the darkened 
Trees 

You cannot see? Then follow him who 
sees. 


IF YOU ARE SAD, the chances are that you 
are thinking of yourself. 


THE CHANCELLOR of the British Excheq- 
uer has brought in a budget that anticipates 
revenues of £910,775,000, and expenditures 
£706,000 less. The income tax was reduced 
from six to five shillings in the pound, and 
the duties on tea, coffee and cocoa were some- 
what lowered. 


AT LEAST TWO COLLEGES for women 
have unofficially adopted a baby in order to 
give the girls of the home economics course 
some first-hand experience in caring for a 
child. It is not a bad plan. There are plenty 
of babies in the world who need mothering 
and plenty of girls who would benefit by 
learning one of the great things that make life 
sweet and happy. 


KAPOK, OR SILK FLOSS, now in consid- 
erable demand as a filling for pillows and 
mattresses, grows in tropical countries in pods 
on a tree. The floss has too short fibres easily 
to be made into yarn and cloth, but the ma- 
terial is so light and buoyant that manufac- 
turers find it an acceptable substitute for 
down. During the war the government used 
large quantities as a filling for life preservers. 


IN NEW YORK STATE a farm has changed 
hands on the basis of payment in potatoes. 
The farmer has agreed that in October of 
each year for four years he will deliver a 
specified quantity of potatoes, or, if the crop 
fails, a sum in cash equal to the local market 
value of the potatoes. To most farmers the 
opportunity of paying for a farm in a com- 
modity that a farmer can produce would 
seem to reduce the gamble by half. 


THE “POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE” of 
the British law courts will make no conces- 
sions to the woman barrister. She is directed 
to present herself in “an ordinary barrister’s 
wig” large enough “completely to cover and 
conceal the hair”; she must also don the bar- 
rister’s gown and under it wear a dress “plain, 
black or very dark, high to the neck, with 
long sleeves, and not shorter than the gown, 
with high plain white collar and barrister’s 
bands.” 


PAYING OFF THE MORTGAGE with a 
tapestry that may have cost the owner’s 
great-grandfather a hundred dollars is novel 
but need not be surprising. An expert tap- 
estry weaver produces only about a dozen 
square feet a year, which in wages alone is no 
small sum. Add to the weaver’s salary the 
cost of the original painting, the cost of ma- 
terials, gold and silver thread, and so forth, 
and it is evident that a good tapestry must be 
expensive. It is said that a Gobelin tapestry is 
worth at least two hundred and fifty dollars 
a square foot. 


DURING THE HIGH WATER on the 
Mississippi this spring a newly made road 
built with national aid saved a community 
from a costly flood. The levee at Old Town, 
Arkansas, was about to break, and the only 
considerable source of help was at Helena, 
seventeen miles away. As soon as word of the 
danger reached Helena a large force of men 
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with tools sped over the new road in automo- 
biles and arrived at the threatened point in 
the nick of time. With the old road, axle-deep 
in mud, the levee would have gone out before 
help could have arrived. 


e 9 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


T seems to be the opinion of everyone who 
has studied the soft-coal industry that the 
underlying trouble is extravagant produc- 

tion. Although the country uses only about 
five hundred million tons of coal a year, there 
are mines enough and miners enough to pro- 
duce something like eight hundred million 
tons. That means of course that the miners 
are idle a part of the year; according to a 
report made by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
there are on the average almost ninety days 
every year when there is no work for the 
miner. That is why he wants a higher wage 
for the days when he does work, and why he 
talks about a thirty-hour week. He had rather 
work thirty hours every week instead of forty 
or fifty hours a week part of the time and 
not at all during nearly a quarter of the year. 

But the seasonal nature of the business 
is against him. There is an eager demand 
for coal in the fall and winter and a com- 
paratively light demand in the spring and 
summer. It is to meet that unfortunate condi- 
tion that the so-called “Administration plan” 
has been laid before Congress. The plan “re- 
quires” the railways to buy and store their 
coal for the year during the summer and 
encourages the private buyer to do the same 
thing by making a low freight rate on coal 
from April to October. It is argued that thus 
the demand for coal will become steady and 
that the poor mine—“the thin coal vein with 
the slate band”—will be forced out of busi- 
ness. It is only the rising market of the fall 
and early winter that makes such mines 
profitable at all. That would mean, through 
the closing of such mines, a reduction in the 
number of miners but steady employment for 
the rest. Some of the superfluous men would 
have to find other kinds of work. Will they 
be willing to make that sacrifice for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole? And, if 
not, what will happen ? 

If some such plan were enforced, it should 
stabilize the coal industry. Whether it would 
of itself reduce prices is doubtful. There is 
reason to believe that prices could easily be 
lower even under present conditions; the 
belief will remain as long as the operators 
resist every suggestion that the Federal Trade 
Commission be allowed to examine their 
books. 

The Sage Foundation suggests a guaranty 
of steady employment sufficient to give the 
miner a living wage at all times. That would 
be only another way of closing up the leaner 
mines and of diverting the surplus man 
power to other industries and seems to the 
outsider a less satisfactory way of doing it. 

Meanwhile we should like to have some 
competent persons study the system of dis- 
tributing coal to the consumer. We suspect 
that a considerable part of the high price of 
coal is the result of expensive and unsystem- 
atic methods of marketing and delivery, and 
we should like to know whether our suspicion 
is justified. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE 


USSIA was the stumblingblock of the 
conference at Genoa. By refusing to 


agree to anything the Russian delegates ~ 


so forced Russia on the attention of the other 
nations that a problem even more important 
than Russia was thrust into the background. 
We mean the problem of making the curren- 
cies of Europe again represent higher and 
fixed values. The whole problem of getting 
back to normal economic conditions is in- 
volved so inextricably in that one task that 
when that has been accomplished the natural 
resiliency of industrial Europe will do the 
rest. In putting it thus strongly we do not 
overlook the fact that the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of Russia are in themselves 
a tremendous problem. 

Experts prepared and presented to the 
conference a carefully drawn statement of 
what is needed, but in it there is no definite 
indication of any except the preliminary 
measures to accomplish the desired result. The 
ultimate aim is, of course, to return in some 
way to the gold standard, which would make 
the value of currency secure and redeemable 
on presentation, and thus make exchange 
stable. A currency of definite and unvarying 
value would permit international trade to 
revive, and the revival of international trade 


would set the countries free to establish 
themselves on the old pre-war basis of sol- 
vency and independence. 

The experts insist that the first step in the 
process toward normal conditions is to bal- 
ance the national budgets. That point does 
not need to be argued. It is because treasury 
receipts are less than government expendi- 
tures that the printing presses are kept run- 
ning to furnish paper money to make up the 
difference. Thus every day increases the fun- 
damental difficulty that the conference has 
met to overcome. According to official figures 
the German government issued in one recent 
month more paper money than was outstand- 
ing in the empire at the beginning of the war. 
The first step that the experts demand only 
discontinues the course that is making the 
situation worse. It does nothing to overcome 
the evil that already exists. 

How can Russia and Germany, which have 
been the worst offenders against economic 
laws,—how can even France and Italy,—get 
back to a gold standard? The experts say that 
after making the budgets balance the next 
step will be “to determine and fix the gold 
value of the monetary unit,” and they suggest 
that the “vital question” then will be “whether 
to adopt the old gold parity or a new parity 
approximate to the exchange value of the 
monetary unit at the time.” The several coun- 
tries must, that is to say, decide whether they 
will try to restore their outstanding cur- 
rency to the old par, so that, for example, 
a German paper mark, now worth perhaps a 
third of a cent, will again be worth about 
twenty-four cents, or will accept the depre« 
ciation of the paper money as a fact that they 
can neither escape noy remedy and fix a new 
value of a gold mark accordingly. 
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THE HABIT OF RETICENCE 


LTHOUGH reticence is commonly re- 
A garded as one of the attributes of the 
wise and it has been said that'no one 
ever made a serious mistake by holding his 
tongue, we are not sure that it is desirable 
for everyone to cultivate reticence as a habit. 
There are people who are too reticent, just 
as there are people who are too talkative. It 
is hard to believe that ardent and enthusias- 
tic people can ever be really reticent, and we 
think that the world would be distinctly a 
poorer place to live in were all the ardor and 
enthusiasm in it to be exchanged for reticence. 
Of course egotism and lack of reticence fre- 
quently go hand in hand; indeed, the egotism 
that is reticent is a rare variety. And the 
enthusiam that people have for themselves is 
a kind of enthusiasm that socially can well be 
spared. To urge the egotist to practice reti- 
cence, however, is like trying to cure a disease 
by treating one of its symptoms. So long as 
egotism remains ingrained in the system, reti- 
cence is unlikely to become a habit. 

A certain reticence in the expression of per- 
sonal opinions, especially when they are of a 
critical or censorious nature, can be cultivated 
to advantage, though even on that point 
advice cannot be unqualified. There are times 
when expression of opinion should not be 
shirked, however disagreeable it may be, and 
the people who are reticent about their opin- 
ion are likely to shirk at times when they 
ought to speak up. Reticence when it becomes 
a habit tends to isolate a man not only from 
the sympathy and interest of others but also 
from the activities going on about him; it is 
likely to make him silently critical, and not so 
useful as he might otherwise be in codperating 
with the other members of the community. 
The reticent man is a secretive man, and, 
though he is the safest kind of person for 
people to “open up” to, they don’t often do it. 


od 
THE CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


OST American readers are hopelessly 

confused by the struggle of parties in 

China that culminated lately in the 
pitched battle between the armies of Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu near Peking. Briefly 
the situation is this: 

Ever since the failure and death of Yuan 
Shih-kai, the so-called Chinese republic has 
been divided into two hostile parts. In the 
north the government was supported and 
controlled by the old army and by the old 
military leaders, many of whom were Man- 
chus, and nearly all of whom were attached 
to the policies and methods of the old Man- 
chu dynasty. In the south at Canton there 
was a rival republic, led by Sun Yat-sen, that 
wanted to unite the Chinese people against 
both Manchu and Japanese, and to reform 
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the administration of government accord- 
ing to principles modern and more or less 
Western in origin. Gradually Chang Tso-lin, 
the governor of Manchuria and the most able 
and determined of the northern tu-chuns, or 
army chiefs, came to control affairs at Pe- 
king. President Hsu was a figurehead. Chang 
may be likened to a mayor of the palace in 
the days of the dying Merovingian monarchy 
or to a shogun in the days of old Japan. 

Chang was unscrupulous as well as able. 
He has always been accused, probably with 
truth, of getting financial support from 
Japan and of helping Japan to strengthen 
its political and commercial grip on China 
That was why General Wu, a rising power 
in Central China, challenged him to fight 
Wu is a loyal Chinese who desires a united 
country freed from the overshadowing in- 
fluence of Japan. He was supported by Gen- 
eral Feng, who is a convert to Christianity, 
and by other military leaders of the Central 
Provinces. The issue of the battle near Peking 
proves that Wu is a capable commander and 
that his army, which felt itself fighting for 
the independence of China, had a spirit and 
dash that Chang’s soldiers lacked. Chang was 
driven out of Peking, but he is still capable of 
making trouble, for he is in command of 
Manchuria and may perhaps count on the 
help of Japan if he determines to prolong the 
struggle with Wu. 

What of the southern republic? That gov- 
ernment was not in alliance with Wu, for, 
although Wu is anti-Japanese, he is a China- 
man of the old school and probably distrusts 
Sun Yat-sen and his ideas of reform. It was 
reported that Sun Yat-sen was rather dis- 
posed to help Chang against Wu, hoping no 
doubt that when Wu was out of the way he 
could extend the authority of his government 
over the valley of the Yangtze. But he gave 
Chang no effective military support; such 
an alliance was too unnatural to be popular 
with his followers. 

The victory of Wu is a step toward liber- 
ating China from the control of Japan, but 
only a step. If Wu and the southern republic 
could agree to establish a united China they 
would be taking a very much longer step. 
Unfortunately, he and Sun Yat-sen have too 
many points of antagonism to make that 
probable. The civil war in China is by no 
means at an end. Whether Wu or any other 
leader can succeed when so able a man as 
Yuan Shih-kai failed and can make himself 
the ruler of a united China, the future will 
tell. He cannot do it without more fighting. 
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THE CASE OF FRANCE 


GREAT many persons, a considerable 
A number of whom are writers for the 

press, are critical of the attitude of 
France toward the reorganization of Europe. 
It is represented that the French are pos- 
sessed by military ambition and determined 
to prevent the rehabilitation of the Continent 
except on their own hard terms. It is true 
that they cannot look at the situation from 
the precise point of view of the British, to 
say nothing of the point of view of the Ger- 
mans or of the Russians. Great Britain, which 
has no fear of invasion and which needs in- 
creased foreign trade to reémploy its idle 
workmen, is ready to make the best possible 
bargain both with Germany and with Russia. 
France, which by comparison is self-support- 
ing and which sees itself further impoverished 
by Russian repudiation of debts and threat- 
ened by an enemy that it believes to be 
unrepentant and revengeful, is not yet ready 
to forget and forgive. Those who praise the 
attitude of Great Britain and condemn the 
attitude of France should remember that it 
is not a moral difference that divides them 
Each country is acting in accord with what it 
thinks that its immediate national interests 
demand. 

We must not forget that France was the 
greatest sufferer by the war. It lost a fifth 
of its young manhood. It had to take on a 
burden of indebtedness amounting to seven 
eighths of its entire wealth as estimated at 
the beginning of the war. Seven of its richest 
departments were deliberately ravaged by 
an enemy who provoked the war and vio- 
lated his own agreements in order to make 
his invasion more disastrous. The French 
have had to find some forty billion francs to 
restore that area, and they have not yet 
received anything from Germany to apply 
to reparations, although the Germans are by 
treaty bound to help repair the destruction 
that they caused. 

Germany was not devastated. Its fields are 
unscarred, its factories uninjured. The French 
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people are paying taxes at the rate of $45.62 
annually for every person in the country. 
The Germans are paying only $13.88 per 
capita, yet are loud in declaring that they 
cannot raise the required payment for repa- 
ration. 

The French army, though comparatively 
large, is smaller by 166,000 than it was in 
1914, France spends on its army less than the 
United States and less than one half as much 
as Great Britain spends. The French maintain 
their army not from love of militarism but 
because they do not trust their late enemies, 
and because they believe that, if France were 
unarmed, the Germans would abandon every 
pretense of complying with the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Such is the defense of France that M. 
Stephen Lauzanne makes in a recent magazine 
article. Critics who have not suffered as the 
French have suffered, and who live too far 
away to comprehend the state of mind that 
such an experience creates, will continue to 
repeat that France is pursuing a mistaken and 
dangerous policy. They may be right; never- 
theless, it is an extraordinarily human policy. 
It is doubtful whether any other country, 
placed in the same position, would display 
any more altruism. Certainly some would act 
more selfishly and harshly. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ENERAL WU is the most engaging figure 

that has appeared in Chinese politics for 
a long time. He has none of the conceit and 
cunning that mar Sun Yat-sen’s character 
and seems to be free from the chicanery 
and unscrupulousness of that bandit risen in 
the world, Chang Tso-lin. He expresses him- 
self well and patriotically. He does not, he 
says, desire office, but the opportunity to 
unify China, abolish militarism, revive indus- 
try and gain the respect of the world. Of 
course men who were not so modest as they 
would like to seem have used such language 
before, but somehow all that can be learned 
about Wu adds to the impression that he is 
an honest, likable fellow with more than his 
fair share of brains. ° 


ENERAL FENG, whose division made 

certain General Wu’s victory before 
Peking, by enveloping and driving in General 
Chang’s right wing, is an interesting man. 
Ten years ago, while a major in the Chinese 
army, he was converted to Christianity by 
Dr. John R. Mott and is a member in good 
standing of the Methodist Church. He is one 
of the best of Chinese commanders. In disci- 
pline, in cleanliness, in equipment and in 
morale his soldiers are easily the best in the 
country. General Feng is a lover of athletics 
and encourages his officers and men to engage 
frequently in athletic competitions. 
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URING the three quarters of the fiscal 

year the collections of internal revenue 
were $875,000,000 less than in the same 
months of last year. The loss occurs princi- 
pally in the income and excess-profits taxes 
and is of course another indication of the 
extent of the business depression. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is uneasy at the disap- 
pearance of his estimated assets; but Congress 
has not yet shown any particular intention 
of cutting the cost of government according 
to the amount of revenue that is available. 
General Dawes, the budget commissioner, 
says, however, that we shall save $907,500,- 
000 in our expenses, partly through the work 
of his office. That will help. 


J 


R. WILSON has evidently made up his 

mind not to withdraw wholly from 
politics in spite of his poor health. That his 
mind is working freely and at a vital tem- 
perature appears from the letters he has 
written to Missouri, opposing the renomi- 
nation of Senator Reed. They were brief 
but pungent. Although Mr. Wilson will never 
be renominated for the Presidency again, we 
shall probably see his influence strong in the 
next Democratic nominating convention. He 
will have something, probably much, to say 
about both the candidate and the platform. 
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HE only woman Congressman is better 
liked by the men than by the women— 
at least the politicians among the women. 
When Miss Robertson wrote to Miss Hay 
asking her whether she had said that it would 
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take fifty women in Congress to undo the 
harm Miss Robertson had done there, Miss 
Hay replied that she could not have made the 
remark because Miss Robertson had done 
nothing in Congress. Women, you see, can 
disagree among themselves as well as men. 
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HE declaration of the premier, M. Poin- 

caré, that, if necessary, France will go ahead 
to enforce the Treaty of Versailles whether 
Great Britain likes it or not, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s glowing word picture of the ap- 
proaching “next war,” and the London Times 
story that Lloyd George at Genoa told the 
French representatives that their conduct had 
as good as broken the entente cordiale have 
depressed the British public. Nevertheless the 
English people take courage from the evident 
enthusiasm with which King George and 
Queen Mary were greeted at Calais and at 
Brussels during their recent trip to the Con- 
tinent. There was nothing to show that the 
people of either city bear any grudge against 
Great Britain. Perhaps after all the quarrels 
are among the politicians and not among the 
peoples. Incidentally it would be interesting 
to know whether it is the Times correspond- 
ent or Mr. Lloyd George who is right about 
that threat against the entente cordiale. Mr. 
Lloyd George says that he said no such thing; 
the newspaper writer says he did. So there 
you are. ° 


FTER drifting far on the way toward open 
civil war the Irish factions awakened 
to the danger in which they stood and have 
declared a truce. A truce is, of course, only a 
bridge, intended to carry the quarreling par- 
ties over to a good understanding. The final 
agreement between the Free-Staters and the 
ultra-Republicans is—or was when this was 
written—still in the air; but it seemed likely 
that it would soon be settled and that it 
would lead to the return of Mr. De Valera 
and some of his supporters to the Cabinet of 
the Dail. The lack of a generally recognized 
authority in Ireland during the last few 
months has been a sad thing, for it has 
encouraged reckless and desperate men to 
commit outrages of every sort. It will be the 
first task of a united government to restore 
order among the wild young fellows who 
have taken advantage of the lack of it to live 
off the country. e 


HE attempt of Congress to reach the evil 

of child labor through levying an excise 
tax of ten per cent on the net profits of those 
who employ such labor has met defeat at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. Without any 
dissenting voice—so far as announced—the 
court decided that Congress had no right to 
use its power of taxation to regulate a matter 
that, under the Constitution, is entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the separate states. The 
drift of court decisions, like that of legislation, 
has for a number of years been toward a 
transfer to the nation of many of the respon- 
sibilities that were originally conceded to the 
states, but in this case the judges seem to 
have felt that the fundamental law was too 
clear to be evaded by liberal construction. It 
is the duty of those who are in earnest on the 
question of child labor to press a campaign for 
proper laws in those states that have failed 
to enact them. e 


T the same time and on the same grounds 
the court decided that the provisions of 
the “future trading” act, which levied a heavy 
tax on “future” trades in grain, when made 
on exchanges that do not permit open trad- 
ing, could not be enforced. The act was 
passed for the purpose of forcing the grain 
exchanges to admit farmers’ codperative asso- 
ciations to their floors, and, though certain 
sections of it are held to be valid, Senator 
Capper, the leader of the agricultural forces 
in the Senate, says that the decision defeats 
the real purpose of the legislation, Justice 
Brandeis dissented from the decision. 


e 


HE more or less open warfare that fol- 

lowed the refusal of the labor unions in 
the building trades of Chicago to accept the 
wage award made by the referee, former 
Judge Landis, came to a climax with the 
murder of two policemen and the arrest of 
some two hundred men who are prominent in 
the management of the labor unions. We are 
reluctant to believe that any of the arrested 
men can have any guilty knowledge of the 
murders and bomb plots with which the 
police charge them, although a few of them 
are known to have criminal records. It is 
impossible to believe that, as a body, the 
members of the unions approve of the crimes. 
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in by the spoken 
word or by dash 
and dot, the instant 
readiness of Water- 
man’s Ideal to make an 
ink record of the message 
received has made Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
the favorite recording instru- 
ment with both professional 
and amateur operators. 


The quality of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen in materials and finish 
and the scientific principles applied in 
its construction have made it the world’s 
standard fountain pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal Ink, 2 and 6 ounce bot- 
tles for home use, pints and quarts for offices. 


Writes -blue, dries black. Best for fountain 
pens and general use. 


Selection and Service 


AT BEST DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 

















Radio Recording Pen 
No. 12 or No. 14 
with carbon copy 
(manifold) or me- 
dium gold point. 
Holds more 
ink than any 
other type. 
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L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
129 So. State St., Chicago 24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
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Boys! 


is the Jimmy Archer model D & M, The ‘‘Lacky Dog” Kind 


Leather is chrome tanned Wapiti Elk, 
golden brown in color and very soft. 











Very deep pocket. 
Hand-made asbestos felt pad. 


Sole leather protectors. 









Jimmy Archer 
the designer. 





BUY THIS MITT and have something that 
will fast. If you can’t get it, send to us. 





THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. Y, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


.. 


This is the way a good Mitt should be made. This 
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& The Companion Radiotelephone Map of the United States (on stout paper 11 x 22 


h inches), showing the locations, call letters and wave lengths of 193 radiotelephone 


a broadcasting stations, the area over which many stations can be heard, the radio inspec- 


) tion districts and the addresses of the radio inspectors, will be sent to any subscriber on 


& request. Give the name and address to which the paper goes. 


, Address The Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















Verses by ROGER WINGFIELD 


When the ice is gone and the leaves 
are out 
And summer’s fast arriving, 
With a“ Ho, boys, ho!” and a lusty shout 
The twenty bears go diving. 
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The river’s waiting cool and deep; 
They hurry and they scurry, 

All rested up with winter sleep 
And gay and fine and furry. 


THE TWENTY BEARS 


An old lost boat they pounce upon 


And, proud as anything, board ; 


And some leap from the bank, and some 


Are spry upon a springboard. 
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Drawing by PAUL MASON 


And, oh, the splashing and the spray— 


Wild waters all aquiver! 
The folks far down the valley say, 
“Whatever ails the river?” 


They do not know it is a sign, when summer time’s arriving, that, free and furry, gay and fine, the twenty bears are diving. 





ASSISTANT COOK 
By Violet M. Robinson 


ever lived, for she was helping Cousin 
Hannah cook supper for company. 

Cousin Hannah was in a great hurry, for 
she hadn’t even started to make the cake, and 
the guests might come at any minute. 

“Run and get the eggs, Robinette,” she 
said, “and then bring me the sugar. I'll 
measure out the flour and the butter and look 
for the vanilla.” 

Robinette fairly flew. She moved so quick 
and thought of so many ways to help that in 
little or no time the task was nearly done. 
There were two cakes; to save time Cousin 
Hannah baked them whole instead of in 
layers. Each cake was square in shape and 
about two inches thick. 

As Cousin Hannah drew the two pans from 
the stove she glanced out of the window. 
“Mercy me!” she cried. “It’s long after sun- 
down—high time I was dressed and ready. 

Whatever shall I do?” 

: Robinette felt sorry for her. 
do the rest,” she said. 

Cousin Hannah looked thoughtful. “The 
cakes have got to be iced,” she said. “That’s 
about all. And the icing is ready. You’ve often 
watched me ice cakes, haven’t you, Robin- 
ette ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Robinette eagerly. “I know 
exactly how you do it, Cousin Hannah!” 

Just then there was a scratching at the 
kitchen door. 

“Biff and Bing are lonesome,” said Robin- 
ette. : 

“No, they’re hungry,” Cousin Hannah an- 
swered as she began to take off her apron. “I 
was in such a hurry at dinner time that I 
forgot to feed them. Give them their squares 
of bread, please; and hurry and ice the cakes 
before it gets any darker.” Then she whisked 
out of the door. 

Biff and Bing, hearing their names, 
begun to whine pleadingly. 

“T’m coming, you poor doggies!” cried 
Robinette. “How hungry you must be! I'll 
attend to you first of all.” 

She flew across the kitchen to the corner 
of the table where the two squares of “dog 
bread” were always set to cool. “Coming!” 
she called again. “Just give me a second!” 

Snatching up the two golden-brown squares 


FR ‘ever lived, was as busy as any bee that 


“T wish I could 


had 


that she found there, she hurried out to the 
impatient dogs, eager to stop their whining. 

“Here’s your dinner, Biff,” she cried, “and 
heré’s yours, Bing!” and she tossed out a 
square to each. 

Later on she shook her head when she 
heard them scratching again at the door. 

“No, I’m busy now, Biff and Bing,” she 
said. “I’m icing the company cake!” 

As she carefully spread the smooth white 
icing over the brown squares she felt very 
important. What fun it was to keep house! 


An hour later when the company had come 
and it was nearly time for supper she put on 
her apron and helped Cousin Hannah again. 

She brought in the cakes with a good deal 
of pride. As she set the plates down on the 
sideboard with the bowl of berries a little 
piece fell off the corner of one of the squares. 

“The cook has a right to the crumbs,” 
Cousin Hannah said. “Y: ’ve been a good 
deal of help to me. There, take off your apron, 
child; I am going to ring the supper bell.” 

But Robinette did not hear the last words, 


Drawn sy Grisier MCCULLY 








WHEN LUCY WENT UP TO THE ATTIC 
By ANNE MADISON 


When Lucy went up to the attic 
She had on her everyday things: 
A pair of stout shoes 
Such as other girls use, 
A gingham, an apron with strings. 





But she found an old box 
That was weak in the locks 
Pushed back in a dusty old nook; 
She lifted the lid to see what it hid 
And when she came down—well, 
just look! 


for she had made a discovery when she 
popped the big crumb into her mouth. That 
crumb did not taste right! All at once she 
understood why. Clapping both her hands 
to her face she fled into the kitchen. 

When Cousin Hannah came in a moment 
later she stumbled over a miserable little heap 
by the stove. 

“Why, Robinette,” she cried, “whatever 
are you up to, child? Why don’t you come to 
supper ?” 

A sob came from the heap. “O Cousin 
Hannah, do you know what’s happened? I’ve 
made an awful mistake. I iced the d-dog 
bread and gave the cakes—those delicious 
cakes—to Biff and B-B-ing!” 

In spite of the bad news Cousin Hannah 
could not keep from laughing. 

“T think I know how it happened,” she 
said. “I moved the dog bread and put the 
cakes in that corner because the light there 
was better. But never mind; I have some 
fresh-baked cookies that will go well with 
the berries. We'll just use those.” 

Robinette blinked through her tears as 
Cousin Hannah lighted the lamp. “I'll get a 
plate for the cookies,” she said bravely. 

When she returned with the plate she 
noticed that Cousin Hannah was pushing 
things round on the kitchen table with a 
queer look on her face. 

“I’m afraid cookies won’t take the place of 
those delicious cakes,” Robinette said sor- 
rowlully. 

Cousin Hannah chuckled. “Don’t worry, 
child,” she said. “From what I’ve just found 
out, cookies are fine compared with those 
cakes, and that’s the truth!” 

Robinette wondered what her 
meant; a little later on she understood. 

When the dessert came on the table Cousin 
Hannah began to laugh and couldn’t stop. 

“There,” she said at last, mopping her eyes, 
“T might as well tell this story; it’s too good 
to keep.” 

Robinette fidgeted in her seat. “I made a 
dreadful mistake,” she began falteringly, but 
Cousin Hannah interrupted her. 

“Robinette mixed up the supper cakes and 
the dog bread, but it didn’t matter, after all.” 

“Didn’t matter!” cried Robinette. 

“No, it didn’t,” said Cousin Hannah. “Be- 
cause when I went back into the kitchen I 
found that I had already put vinegar into the 
cake batter instead of vanilla. On the pantry 
shelf there was a small bottle of vinegar that 


cousin 
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I had filled to take to a picnic, and—well, 
somehow or other I got hold of that.” 
“Oh!” cried Robinette, “So I didn’t ruin 
the cake all by myself! I am so glad!” 
The company had a good laugh about it. 
As for Robinette, she slipped down from the 
table and went out to apologize to Biff and 


Bing. 
oo @ 


A BIT OF DOGMA 
’ By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Our puppy just loves to get after a cat; 

Perhaps all the dogs in the world are like 
that. 

‘Way down in the ocean, I haven’t a doubt, 

The dogfish go chasing the catfish about. 


od 


THE STORY OF PETER 
PUFFER 
By Winifred L. Bryning 


OHNNIE, Winnie and Minnie lived in a 

J big glass bowl. They were goldfishes. 
Johnnie was dressed in red-gold, but 

little Winnie, though she wore only common 
silver, was a fish that you would look at 
twice; her long tail was a marvel. 

One evening the keeper of the fish bowl 
had turned out the lights as usual, but the 
moon was shining, and the three goldfishes 
talked together inside their little rockery. 
Then it was that Johnnie told the tale of 
Peter Puffer. 

“Grandma Goldfish,” said Johnnie, “lived 
in a little rill that ran into a brook. The 
brook ran into a larger stream, which ran 
into a river, which ran into —” 

“Oh, stop!” said Winnie. “Tell it right, 
Johnnie.” 

“Just what I was trying to do,” said 
Johnnie. “Let me see, where did I leave off?” 

“Where the stream ran into the river,” said 
Minnie breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Johnnie, “the stream ran 
into a river, and the river ran into a bay and 
the bay opened out into a gulf, and the gulf 
into the sea. The little stream that granny 
lived in took a long time to reach the sea, 
and that’s what makes this such a long, long 
story.” 

“Well, what did Grandma Goldfish have to 
do with the story ?” Minnie asked hopefully. 

“Nothing at all,” said Johnnie. 

The other two fish looked annoyed. 

“Grandma Goldfish,” Johnnie went on after 
a pause, “merely heard the story from an eel, 
who heard it from an otter, who heard it 
from a beaver who lived near the big river 
that flows into the ocean. Well, the eel 
couldn’t be sure that the story was true, but 
he said he thought —” ° 

“Oh, but what was the story?” asked 
Minnie. 

“I’m telling you,” said Johnnie. “The eel 
said that there was once a clever young 
puffer named Peter who lived in a big bay. 
The puffer was much admired by all his fam- 
ily, for he had a way of puffing himself out 
to such a size that he was almost as large as 
a dolphin, which is a fish that is as big as 
the keeper of our bowl. Maybe the puffer 
didn’t really make himself so large as that; 
but the eel said he did. 

“Well, one day when he was puffed up, a 
dolphin mistook him for another dolphin 
and asked him:to come out and play in the 
deep sea. The puffer knew that he had no 
business going, but he was so much pleased 
by the dolphin’s mistaking him for a dolphin 
that he went without a word—out into the 
great, blue ocean. There he found a school of 
dolphins hard at work.” 

Winnie interrupted to ask what a school is. 

“Tt’s a lot of fishes,” said Johnnie, “that go 
round learning all sorts of tricks. Well, as 
soon as Peter Puffer saw the dolphins he 
puffed himself up far beyond his natural size, 
but the waves knocked him round at such 
a rate that he found it hard to stay puffed 
up; still, he dared not unpuff himself for fear 
that if the dolphins found that he was only 
a common puffer they would eat him. 

“But he kept getting smaller and smaller 
until he was back almost to ‘his real size. He 
noticed that some of the dolphins were look- 
ing at him queerly. He was so frightened that 
he turned pale; that is, his scales turned 
almost white. The dolphins began to stare.” 

Minnie and Winnie wriggled with excite- 
ment. 

“Peter thought,” Johnnie went on, “that he 
had better hurry up and make them think of 
something else; so he called out suddenly, 
‘See the big shark!’ and began to-splash hard. 
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“Of course at that all the dolphins dis- 
appeared like magic. A shark, you know, is 
so dangerous that even a dolphin fears him. 

“When Peter was left alone he chuckled to 
himself and said, ‘See what a clever puffer I 
am! Oh, what a clever puffer! There never 
was such a —’ 

“But he stopped short in. his boasting be- 
cause suddenly there was a great splashing a 
few yards away. A whale was coming.” 

“What is a whale?” asked Minnie. 

“The biggest creature alive,” Johnnie an- 
swered. “When the puffer saw the whale he 
almost died of fright.” 

“How big was the whale?” asked Winnie, 
whose eyes were like saucers. 

“He was bigger than the stream Grandma 
Goldfish lived in, bigger than the river and 
bigger than the gulf and almost as big as the 
ocean !” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Wifnie. 

“You needn’t,” replied Johnnie. “Well, the 
whale caught sight of the puffer, and of 
course the puffer began to puff. He puffed 
and he puffed till he was larger than he had 
ever been before in his life.” 

“What did the whale say ?” asked Minnie. 

“Oh, he just stared. The fact is, he had just 
eaten two bushels of fish, so he was not hun- 
gry; but the puffer didn’t know that, and so 
he went on puffing. 

“Presently the whale said, ‘You’d make a 
good dessert, I suppose.’ ; 

“At that Peter Puffer shook with fear. But 
he put on a bold front. ‘Do you know, I’m 
the greatest puffer in the whole world,’ he 
said. ‘If I wanted to I could swell up larger 
than you and swallow you and a whole school 
of dolphins!’ 

“‘Let’s see you do it!’ scoffed the whale. 

“At that Peter decided hastily to go on 
puffing. So he puffed and he puffed and he 
puffed. But after a while he became so tired 
that he simply could not puff any more, for 
even a puffer can’t keep on puffing forever, 
and this one had already done too much for 
one day., To his horror he began to shrink, 
and he shrank and he shrank and he shrank, 
the whale watching him all the while, till he 
was his natural size. But he did not stop 
there; he kept on shrinking till he was no 
larger than a shrimp.” 

“Oh, did the whale swallow him?” asked 
Winnie and Minnie in one breath. 

“No, he couldn’t, because the puffer shrank 
so small that the whale couldn’t even see 
him,” answered Johnnie. “The whale looked 
round and round and up and down, and to 
the right and to the left, and before and be- 
hind, and back and in front of him —” 

“That’s the same thing!” Minnie inter- 
rupted crossly. 

“Minnie, if you think you can tell this 
story better than I can,” said Johnnie, “just 
go ahead and do it.” 

Minnie was silent, and Johnnie continued, 
“When the whale was tired of hunting for the 
puffer he turned round and went home.” 

“And what happened to the puffer?” Win- 
nie asked with anxiety. 

“T was coming to that,” said Johnnie. “The 
puffer went home-too. His family came swim- 
ming out to meet him, which made Peter feel 
important, and if there had been any puff left 
in him he would certainly have used it. But 
the next moment his pride had a fall. 

“‘Little stranger,’ his family cried in 
chorus, ‘have you seen any signs of our dear 
son and brother, our beautiful big Peter 
Puffer? He hasn’t been home all day!’ 

“Not till that minute had Peter realized 
how small he was. ‘Don’t you know me?’ 
he cried. ‘I am Peter, your own precious 
puffer!’ 

“Precious puffer indeed!’ they cried. ‘You 
little shrimp!’ 

“Then he told them with tears what had 
happened, but they would not listen. Poor 
Peter called in all the neighbors, but it did 
no good; not one of them knew him or 
believed his story. Finally there was nothing 
for him to do except to go and play with the 
shrimps and the other small fry.” 

“And didn’t he ever get any bigger?” 
asked Winnie and Minnie sadly. 

“No,” said Johnnie. “You see, he had been 
so painfully puffed up on the day when he 
boasted that he could swallow the whale that 
he could never puff again. 

“When he carie to a good old age he used 
to tell the smaller fry to beware of pride. 
‘Look what I was before I puffed,’ he would 
say, ‘and look at me now!’” 

“Did your granny really tell you that 
story ?” asked Minnie in a doubtful tone. 

“No, she didn’t really,” said Johnnie. “I 
was coming to that.” 

“Pshaw, I think you are a bigger puffer 
than Peter was,” Winnie said. 

And she and Minnie swam away in disdain. 











UTTER theslice thick, and thenspread 
Beech-Nut jam or jelly. Fellers, there’s 
nothing like it! All the sweets you want, 
without breaking training. It’s Soodforyou! 


Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies have that good 
old-fashioned home-made flavor—the real 
flavor of the fruit! And why not? They are 
made of just pure fruit and sugar—put up 
in jars when the fruit’s the ripest. 

You always know the Beech-Nut flavor 
because it’s real! Remind mother to ask 
for Beech-Nut. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie New York 


Beech-Nut 


Jams and Jellies 
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Betty Beads 


The Newest and Daintiest of 
Necklaces 


OT in many years has a Necklace nov- 

elty met with such instant and general 
acceptance as that accorded the introduc- 
tion of the new Betty Beads. They have 
simply swept the country by storm. 


Betty Beads are popular not only because of their 
beauty but also ause they are so light and 
“comfy” to wear. Composed of tiny globular- 
shaped beads, which come in the most alluring 
colors, they may be appropriately worn with suit, 
dress or blouse. This new Necklace is well strung, 
—— finished, very durable and extremely 
modish. It comes in a 54-inch length and may be 
used in a single or double throw. We offer you a 
choice of the most popular colors—pearl, jade, 
light coral or red. 

The fortunate subscriber who receives Betty 

Beads as a emium will have a Necklace 

that will be admired by all her friends. 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 
Our Offer. own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.50 
to pay for it, and we will reward you witha dainty Betty Bead Neck- 
lace, your choice of color, sending the Necklace to you postpaid ; 
or the Betty Beads will be sold for $1.00 postpaid. 
NOTE. This Necklace is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 























































LILACS 


yy Berta Cleveland Jones 





Lilacs are always memory flowers. 

They grow beside old country places, 
Closed doors and windows blank of faces; 
They guard old secrets, hushed and grave, 
Through early-summer’s singing hours— 
Heavy with fragrance of the brave. 


I know a house upon a hill, 
Wind swept and looking to the tide; 
That house—the fragrance folds me still 
Wherever I abide. 


Two pictures hang upon the wall; 
The boyish eyes look out to sea, 
Far and away beyond the call 
Of bird and field and tree. 


There many a summer afternoon 

The glass is etched with shadows pale 
Of lilac bough and clouds of June 

And one white, breasting sail. 


Shadows of sea and flowers flow 
Across each earnest pictured face; 

They who had lived where lilacs blow 
Died where the waves give place. 


This old, dim spot the road led past— 
The long, sad road of marching men— 
To strife and tumult, and at last 
To peace and dreams again. 


And she who watched her sons pass by, 
Returning not on land or tide, 

Folded her brave hands reverently 
In lilac time and died. 


Lilacs are always memory flowers. 

They grow beside old country places, 
Closed doors and windows blank of faces; 
They guard old secrets, hushed and grave, 
Through early summer’s singing hours— 
Fragrant with memory of the brave. 
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THE BLOT ON THE LETTER 


HE first thing that you noticed on drawing 

the white sheet from the envelope was a 

spot of ink. The pen had caught in the 
paper and made a bad blot. The letter began, 
“You must pardon the blot; I am sorry for 
it, but this is the only sheet of paper I have here, 
and I shall have to send it anyway.” 

The paper was heavy and rich-looking; the 
penmanship was beautiful; the sentiment of the 
letter was most cordial, and the information it 
contained was pleasant and interesting—but the 
blot! It was the first thing you saw on opening 
the letter and the last thing you saw on putting 
it back into the envelope. 

In the circumstances there was no harm in 
sending the letter, but what if it had been a letter 
written, not with ink, but with the spirit of the 
living God? What if it had been written, not on 
a tablet of paper, but on the tablet of the heart? 
For God says that his children are the epistles of 
Christ to the world. 

What, then, of the blot on the epistle of life 
that Christ has written in our lives for the world 
of men to read? It is true of us, as it is true of 
the letter, that the blot, if there is a blot, shows 
above everything else on the page. The life may 
be as nearly perfect as possible; it may have 
many touches of beauty and many Christian 
qualities; it may be most attractive in various 
ways—but the blot! An unkind word, a selfish 
act, an unfair attitude, a questionable transac- 
tion, and the world will stop and stare at the blot 
while the beautiful letter of a Christian life, the 
epistle of Christ to men, is left unread. 

What a precious thing is a letter from a friend! 
It is almost the friend himself. And yet how 
easily it is spoiled! What a precious thing is a 
Christian life! It is almost the same as Christ 
himself. And yet how easily it is spoiled! One 
false move, and the blot is made, and the page 
of life is marred. 
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NO QUITTER 


“9 MIGHT as well tell you,” Martie Hempel 
said in a sullen voice, “I’m going to quit. I 
can’t stand it any longer, and I won’t!”’ 

Freda looked at her in dismay. “O Martie! 
And when you’ve been doing so nicely and have 
such a chance before you here! You know you 
can’t do so well anywhere else. I know, for I’ve 
looked. Why, you’re due for a promotion in two 
months.” 

“Promotion nothing! There are things that 
come too high, and this office is one. No place to 
go at noon, nothing to look at, nothing but dirt 
and grind and grind and dirt. It’s got on my 
nerves. It’s no use trying to argue me out of it. 
I'm going to quit.” And, dashing past Freda, 
Martie ran down the stairs. 

Freda did not try to follow. Instead she went 
back to the office and looked round it. It was 
dingy; there could be no two opinions about that! 
The room was not half cleaned, and the windows 
opened on a narrow street that faced a dirty 
wharf. Yet the firm was well known for its fair- 
ness, and there were fine opportunities for any 
girl who would remain with it. But for some rea- 
son or other no girl ever had remained for long. 

Freda also hated the place, but she couldn’t 


toss away a position just because she didn’t like 
it. There was too great a need for money at 
home. 

On the way home she stopped in alittle park 
to think. And suddenly she saw herself as sit- 
ting down limp before a problem and not lifting 
a finger to solve it. She saw herself as really a 
“quitter.” Gradually the expression of her face 
changed. Freda Marshall was not going to be a 
“quitter” if she knew it! 

The next morning she reached the office with 
her arms full of bundles. When unwrapped one 
proved to be a pot of primroses for the window 
sill. A second was a beautifully lettered motto, 
“Your work is as great or as small as you make 
it.” The third was a handful of apple blossoms, 
which she put into a glass on Martie’s desk. 

Martie scowled when she saw them. “You 
needn’t think you can bribe me,” she said. 

“I’m not trying to. But I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t have something pretty to look at. They 
just match your cheeks.” 

Martie did not answer. All the morning she 
was glum. At noon she stared at Freda, who was 
setting a dainty table on her desk. “What do you 
think you are doing?” she demanded. 

Freda smiled. “Not being a quitter. I came 
pretty near it yesterday. But it’s cheap to blame 
the firm when you haven't lifted a finger to 
change things.” 

“Humph!” Martie retorted. But Freda sud- 
denly began to hope. 
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LIGHTNING AND A STEEPLE JACK 


T best the life of a steeple jack is insecure. 
A Little things like a frayed rope, a loose 
knot, a rusted brace or spike may cause 
his instant death. It is true of course that such 
things can be tested, but there is one thing that 
is quite beyond anyone’s control. In the Ameri- 
can Magazine a steeple jack, Mr. Alfred H. Dow, 
describes a narrow escape that he once had from 
lightning. 

One hot day in summer, he says, I was paint- 
ing the cross on a church steeple. The day was as 
nice as you could ask for, except that a few 
curious-looking clouds had drifted up from some- 
where and had partly obscured the sun. In the 
street, perhaps two hundred feet below, I could 
see people craning their necks to watch me as I 
painted. 

Suddenly out of the sky there burst the short- 
est thunderstorm I ever saw. A crashing thunder- 
clap, two streaks of lightning, a little spit of 
rain, and it was ended. Swinging the paintbrush 
with one hand and holding to a fall rope with 
the other, I was sitting in my boatswain’s chair 
when the storm broke. I can’t say that the second 
bolt of lightning struck me. All I know is that I 
felt a smashing charge of electricity rip through 
me. I dropped the paintbrush and reeled forward. 
People in the street told me afterwards that they 
could see my body spitting sparks. How I man- 
aged to cling to the rope and keep from falling 
I do not know. 

So dazed that I could hardly wabble and with 
everything black before my eyes, I managed to 
crawl down into the base of the steeple. The only 
thing I remember clearly is that an old scar on 
my hand had turned as white as snow. As soon 
as I was inside the steeple I toppled to the floor 
and slept for more than an hour. When I awoke 
I was so sick I thought I should die but after a 
few hours I began to revive. It was many days 
before I felt myself again. 
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LONG DAYS FOR FARM LADS 


OOKING back seventy years to a youth spent 
on a New England farm, writes a contrib- 
“utor, father sometimes speaks of the long, 

hard days of work that were required of him and 
of his brothers. Grandfather was a kind man 
and a good father according to his lights; he was 
loving and beloved. Yet my father rejoices in the 
changing views of children’s rights and in the 
shortened hours of labor for all. 

When he was ten years old he went with 
grandfather to a meadow three miles from home, 
where grandfather and another man were cutting 
hay on shares. It was customary to be at the 
meadow at seven o’clock in the morning. They 
would work all day and get the last load of hay 
out just at sunset. Once when they were trying to 
haul the last load to higher ground the other 
man’s horse balked. Grandfather then hitched his 
horse to the load, but nevertheless it was a quar- 
a eight before the tired workers left the 

eld. 

After getting home father had to walk three 
quarters of a mile before supper to get the cows. 
He searched all over the ten-acre pasture except 
in one corner where in the dusk a child could 
not get through the tangle of “dog briers.” Dis- 
couraged, he was putting up the’ bars when 
grandfather arrived with a lantern. Grandfather 
penetrated the tangle of briers and found the 
cows lying beside a tiny pond. After driving them 
home father fed the pigs and did other chores 
while grandfather milked. They had supper at 
half past ten! 

When father was eleven years old grandfather 
had another piece of land to run on shares. In- 
cluded in it was a three-acre field of corn, which 
the boys helped to “top.” In those days farmers 
thought best to cut off the tops of the stalks close 
to the ears so that the corn would ripen better 
and the fodder be fresher and easier to handle. 
“You boys each take one row and try to keep up 
with me while I do two,” directed grandfather. 

Father and Uncle Gardner, who then was only 
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eight years old, looked at each other. “Let's show 
him we can keep up,” said father. “I'll help you 
if you get behind.” 

So well did the boys work that when grand- 
father had topped four rows they had topped 
six. At half past twelve they finished. 

After dinner grandfather began to bind the 
tops into small bundles, which the boys carried 
to the next field. When all were ready grand- 
father shocked by tying a dozen small bundles 
into one large one. It was dark before the work- 
ers left the field, and then father had to get the 
cows and do the rest of his chores. Uncle Gard- 
ner had supper at once and then went to bed. 
Father had his supper at ten o’clock. 

His worst experience came in the same summer. 
He was put in the rear of the threshing ma- 
chine, which was in an old mill, to dispose of the 
straw. The grain was fed in at a second-story 
window in front, and the straw was shoveled out 
at a second-story window in the rear.’ Although 
it was more than ninety degrees in the shade, 
and the wind was blowing all the dust toward 
him, yet, though covered with dust and perspira- 
tion, he passed straw out of the window from ten 
o’clock in the morning until seven o’clock at 
night! In spite of a hard life and a Civil War 
service of three years father says that that expe- 
rience was his most uncomfortable of all. No one 
seemed to realize the torture he was enduring. 





By Hilda Vanesse Baldwin 


Said Mr. Sparrow to his wife, 
“My dear, I’ve found a flat, 
Steam-heated, with electric light. 
What do you think of that? 


“It overhangs the tracks a bit, 
Just where. the trains come in. 

It’s most desirable and cheap, 
If you can stand the din. 


“The Swallows built and lived in it 
A year, which is not long. 

Now Swallow says he'll let it go 
For just the merest song.” 


“The merest song? Well, that’s a joke,” 
Exclaimed his saucy wife. 

“You never sang the merest song 
In all your blessed life!” 


Said Mr. Sparrow loftily 
As loud he cleared his throat, 
“Enough, He’ll be contented with 
A promissory note.” 
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MR. PEASLEE HELPS THE SCHOOL- 
TEACHER TO JUMP 


HE school-teacher eyed the brook doubt- 

fully and shook her head. “I never can 

jump across in this world!’’ she asserted. 
“T may as well give up and go back to the house; 
it’s too far to walk way up to the bridge.” 

Mr. Peaslee looked at her with a tolerant grin. 
“What makes you so sartain you can’t jump it?” 
he asked. “Ever try it?” 

“No,” admitted the teacher, reddening a little. 
“T’ve never tried to jump in my life; I’ve just 
known I couldn’t, without trying.” 

~ Mr. Peaslee sighed with satisfaction. “I thought 
that was about the way of it,” he said. “Now 
I’m comin’ back on your side again.” 

He leaped the little brook easily. “Now,” he 
said casually, “I thought I’d better be over here 
on count of that dog of Piper’s you’re so scared 
of. Just imagine he’s close behind you and you’ve 
got to jump. Don’t look behind you! I’ll look 
after the dog if I can git you out of the way; 
you jest keep your eye on the fur bank of the 
brook and jump for that. Don’t look at the brook. 
Look at the fur bank!” ; 

With a little scream of nervousness the teacher 
jumped desperately and landed safe on the oppo- 
site bank; Mr. Peaslee followed more leisurely. 
Safe and reassured, she turned to look. “Why, 
where did the dog go?” she asked wonderingly. 

Mr. Peaslee patted her arm. “I didn’t say 
there was any dog,” he said mildly. “I jest told 
you to imagine the dog was here.” 

The teacher held her face in her palms and 
stared at him. “You scared me over!” she said 
at last. 

“Mebbe I wouldn’t have thought of it,’ Mr. 
Peaslee said, “only when you said you’d never 
tried to jump it, fetched into my mind a feller 
I had to work for me once. He couldn’t climb a 
tree or go up a ladder, he told me—claimed it 
made him sick to his stomach and fetched on 
dizzy-headedness and I don’t know what all. 

“Fust I knew of it was once when I wanted he 
should go up onto the roof of the barn to tack on 
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a few shingles that had come loose in a gale, and 
then the whole story came out. He seemed so 
aghast at the mere notion of bein’ aloft anywhere 
that I give up reasonin’ with him and clim’ up 
and fixed the roof myself. 

“A spell after that I wanted him to climb an 
apple tree and cut out some of the suckers and 
water sprouts; it was a bellflower tree that stood 
in the edge of the pasture. A bellflower is one 
tree that seems to try to see how lofty it can 
grow, and this one was sixty foot high sartain 
and mebbe more; I never measured it to see. 
Well, one day I took him along with me and went 
down to the tree and p’inted out what I wanted 
done. The limbs growed down close to the 
ground, and all he had to do was to stand on 
the fence and scramble a mite. 

“‘T want you should clean off every one of 
them sprouts,’ I says. ‘Take ’em close to the bark 
and don’t miss a one of ’em.’ I was goin’ on to 
tell him what else to do when I ketched sight of 
his face; his mouth was hangin’ open, and he was 
lookin’ at me as if he was sure I’d took leave of 
my senses. ‘Why,’ s’he, ‘I couldn’t climb that 
tree to save my life; you know how I am about 
that as well’s I do!’ And do you know I couldn't 
budge him. 

“So I fin’ly gin it up and went back to the 
house and left him to trim off what he could 
reach by standin’ on the ground. I s’pose I'd 
been away mebbe fifteen minutes when ail at 
once I heard an awful hollerin’, ’sif somebody 
was in mortal danger of bein’ killed outright; so 
I dropped my basket and made all haste to 
where I could help. And what do you s’pose it 
was? 

“T had a pair of two-year-old steers in that 
pasture, and most of the time they kep’ down in 
the fur edge where the alders made a shade for 
’em. There wa’n’t a mossel of ugliness in either 
of ’em, but they was quick and spry and full 
of curiosity, same’s all young cattle. Well, they 
must have ketched sight of the feller hoverin’ 
round the tree, for the fust thing he knew they 
was about fifteen foot away, pawin’ the sod up 
in flakes and bellerin’ somethin’ terrifyin’ to a 
man that didn’t know it was all paw and beller 
and nothin’ more. They jest wanted to know 
what was goin’ on. 

“But the feller didn’t wait to tell ’em nothin’; 
he went up the tree out of the way of harm. I 
figgered ‘the fust jump he must have gone up five 
foot straight and grabbed a limb, and when he 
got onto one with his feet he kep’ on goin’. By 
the time I’d got there he was up twenty foot and 
lookin’ for other limbs to carry him higher; I 
had to set down and laugh a minute fore I 
could speak; but fin’ly I hollered and made him 
hear. ‘You’re all right now,’ I says. ‘These steers 
ain’t broke to climbin’ trees; they couldn’t git 
up there if they wanted to! 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you’ve learnt one thing; you 
can climb a tree. And now you're goin’ to learn 
another one!’ And I picked up a goad stick I'd 
fetched along jest in case the cattle was madded 
at somethin’ and stepped onto the wall where I 
could reach up to the feller’s calf. ‘Now,’ says 
I, ‘you get down onto the ground this instant, or 
I'll give you the full inch of this brad!’ He began 
to whimper, but a touch of the goad that went 
through his hide fetched him off with a yell, and 
he lit on a limb, then hit the ground all in a heap 
‘Now,’ I says, ‘you step along to them cattle and 
slap ’em on the nose and start ’em away!’ 

“He looked about the same’s death-struck when 
I said that, but another touch of the brad drove 
him, and he charged at ’em with his arms wavin’, 
and shoutin’. He was so scared he was about 
d’mented, but he was more scared of me than of 
the cattle. And, jest as I knew they would, the 
steers didn’t wait to be cuffed, but turned tail, 
and in less’n a minute they was out of sight! And 
do you know,” asserted Mr. Peaslee, “that was 
pretty near the makin’ of that feller? Yes'm. 
He’d found he could climb and that a man could 
drive cattle, and I didn’t let him f’git either of 
’em. He growed to be quite a man!” 

The teacher clapped her hands. “When we go 
back,”’ she said resolutely, “I’m going to jump 
that brook again—without help this time!” 

“Course you are,” said Mr. Peaslee. 
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“THERE’S ANOTHER MAN” 


ILE the frigate Amethyst was crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, back in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, she came upon 

a derelict merchant ship. The lower masts were 
still standing, but the wreck was awash. Oddly 
enough, however, a cabin house on the poop 
seemed to have been patched recently with old 
canvas and tarpaulins. 

In spite of the strong gale that was blowing, 
the captain of the frigate had a boat lowered 
away and ordered the crew to pull for the dere- 
lict and find out whether there were anyone alive 
on her. Though the seas tossed the boat about 
dangerously, it managed to get close in under 
the derelict’s counter. Suddenly what seemed to 
be a bundle of clothes rolled out of the cabin 
house ‘and splashed overboard. The crew man- 
aged to get hold of it with a boat hook and then 
hauled it into the boat. The bundle proved to be 
the body of a man with the knees drawn up 
to the head. The poor fellow, who was uncon- 
scious, if not dead, was so wasted that a boy of 
fourteen years easily lifted him. 

The boat hurried back to the Amethyst with 
the body, which they laid out on the deck. There, 
to the astonishment of all hands, the man stirred 
and muttered in a hollow tone, “There’s another 
man.” 

_ Back to the derelict the boat went a second 
time, and some of the crew scrambled aboard her. 
Inside the cabin house the sailors found two more 
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INGERSOLL YANKEE 


OST fellows choose their 

friends by what they are and 

what they do, not by their clothes. 

That is why more Ingersoll Watches 

are carried by boys than all other 
makes combined. 


You get no gold-plate in an Inger- 
soll—no extras that do not count— 
but you do get honest timekeeping 
quality, sturdiness and dependability. 


Your dealer has seven models in 
addition to the Yankee. All are thin, 
compact and good looking. Four have 
numerals and hands that tell time in 
the dark. You need an Ingersoll. 


Waterbury Clock Company 
Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
Sales Offices 
New York San Francisco 
137 Centre St. 360 Fremont St. 
Chicago 
215 W. Randolph St. 
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an “Old Town,” all waterways are 
open to you—quiet streams, wide lakes, 
and swift-flowing rivers. “Old Towns” 
are the fastest canoes made. The lightest 


and strongest, too! And the lowest 
priced. Easiest to — and hardest to 
wear out. $54 up from dealer or factory. 
New catalog shows all models in colors. 
Free. Write for it TODAY. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
- 1256 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Sown Cances 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Faculty and equipment 
of the first rank. Winter sports hasized 
Athletic fields. For boys and girls. Endowment permits $550 




















to cover all exvenses. Scholarship aid. Address THEODORE 
HALBERT WILSON, Principal, 3 8t., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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men, both wasted like the first one, and both 
cold in death. They were sitting huddled on the 
floor; the hand of one was resting on a tin pot 
in which was a gill of water; the hand of the 
other was reaching to the deck as if to pick up a 
bit of salt beef about the size of a walnut that 
lay there. While the seas had battered their tiny 
haven they had apparently lived on their scanty 
fare until they had not the strength to lift the 
last morsel to their mouths. The man who had 
been rescued was not aware that they were dead 
when he had summoned almost his last ounce of 
strength to murmur, “There’s another man.” 

That generous act—an act that required an 
effort that might easily have cost him his life— 
so thrilled the sailors of the Amethyst that they 
all worked with a will to restore him to life. 

The task was a bit like creating a fellow crea- 
ture. Starvation and exposure had deprived the 
man of almost every atom of strength. But at 
the end of three weeks he was able to walk, and 
to the astonishment of all, who recollected how 
readily a cabin boy had lifted him, he proved to 
be a man six feet tall. That he lived was owing 
to the care and humanity of the crew. In fair 
weather or in foul a sailor will stop to help those 
in distress, 
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MISTAKES IN THE NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE 


N the early eighties the New York Tribune got 
out a political supplement in which the last 
syllable of Lord Macaulay’s name was spelled 

“ley” instead of “lay.” Whitelaw Reid, then 
editor of the Tribune, noticed the error. He had 
the presses stopped, the error corrected and a 
new page stereotyped; and then he charged to 
the proof reader the cost of the paper that had 
already been printed—$12.50. 

At another time this sentence, written by the 
foreign news editor, appeared at the head of a 
column: “In our cable dispatches herewith given 
the tendencies of the Oriental troubles is cited.” 
The clipping soon appeared on a bulletin board, 
pasted to a sheet of paper on which Mr. Reid 
had written: “A verb should agree with its 
nominative in number, or there should be a dis- 
agreement between the writer and his salary. 
For further particulars inquire of the cashier 
Monday.” 

About thirty years ago, when the Los Angeles 
Times was a good deal smaller than it is today, 
the editor occasionally went into the proof room 
and read proof for an hour or two. He said, 
unfairly, that whenever a proof reader did not 
understand a thing it must be wrong. One night, 
an reading the sentence “Et tu, Brute,” the editor 
deliberately crossed out “tu” and substituted 


“too”! 
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DAD O’SHEA AND THE SPEED 
DEMON 


AD O’SHEA owns an extensive apple or- 
chard, and he and his five stalwart sons 
run it “to suit ourselves,” though not 

always with the best results. Across the way Ray- 
mond Barlow, an Eastern college man and “book 
farmer,” owns an equally extensive orchard and 
somehow, much to Dad’s chagrin, succeeds in 
making money out of it. Dad seems to take it as 
a personal affront that Barlow actually makes a 
financial success of orcharding. 

But in spite of limited returns from crops Dad 
bought a showy, six-cylinder touring car. “Now 
I’m warnin’ ye,” he said to his sons, “she ain’t 
fer you young fellers to bat around the country! 
Recollect she cost nigh as much as a house. Tin 
mile an hour’s enough over these roads, and I’m 
ridin’ wid ye to see that it’s kept.” 

One day: when they were driving homeward a 
a horn squawked behind them on the narrow 
road. 

“Step on her, Frank!” urged Al. “Speed her 

? 


“Ye’ll do nawthin’ of the kind,” declared Dad. 
“Ye know what I told ye.” 

“Aw, it’s only Ray Barlow; he can get by,” 
said Jim, glancing through the back window. 

“Ray Barlow!” cried Dad. “Step on ’er, Frank. 
Speed ’er up! Shake every bolt and nut af ’er, by 
crickets! Let’s see what she’ll do fer wanst!” 
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THE FOUR -EYED TENDERFOOT 


HEN Roosevelt went to the Bad Lands in 

1883, three years after he was graduated 

from Harvard, he found himself among 
men who spoke a language of their own. At ex- 
citing moments, says Mr. Hermann Hagedorn in 
Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, the talk round the 
“chuck wagon” was so thoroughly riddled with 
slang from all quarters of the earth that a 
stranger would have stared in bewilderment. The 
language of “the four-eyed tenderfoot,” as the 
cowboys called Roosevelt, at first kept them at a 
distance, but an amusing incident finally broke 
down their reserve. 

Some cows that had been rounded up with their 
calves made a bolt out of the herd, and Roosevelt 
tried to head them back; but they eluded him. 
“Hasten forward quickly there!” he shouted to 
one of the men. 

At that there was a roar of delight from the 
cow-punchers, and instantly the phrase became a 
part of the vocabulary of the Bad Lands. On that 
day and on many days thereafter when “Git a git 
on yuh!” grew monotonous, and “Head off them 
cattle!”” seemed overworked, you would hear a 
cow-puncher shout in a piping voice, “Hasten 
forward quickly there!” 
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Invite this friend 
to go along 


Our ON THE HIKE, or in camp, or at the 
breakfast table at home, it’s mighty fine to have a hot 
mealtime drink whose friendship you can count upon 


That’s Instant Postum. 


You can make Instant Postum in a moment, just 
by adding hot water in the cup and stirring; and 
there’s complete friendship in this delightful and satis- 
fying beverage. Postum is a pure cereal product; it 
contains no drug element which can harm health or 
growth, as do coffee and tea. 


If Postum is not now served in your home, ask 
Mother to let you order a tin today (all good grocers 
sell it). You'll probably find that all the family will 
want to join you in this splendid drink—and all be 
the better for it. 


Postum for Health 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 





ME 


HE Scout Mess Kit is practical and 
is designed for the use of hunters, 
fishermen, Boy Scouts and hikers. 

The Kit consists of a frying pan, kettle 
for stews or coffee, cup and a grid. The 
grid is a folding rack with legs which 
thrust into the ground. All the utensils 
have detachable handles. 

The pieces when nested measure but 
8x 4% x 2% inches, weigh but 1% Ibs. 
and slip easily into a coat pocket. 
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Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion (not for 
any member of your household), with 50c. 
extra, and we will send you the Scout Mess 
Kit, postpaid; or it may be purchased for $2. 
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labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 


LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, 
and conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is 
durable, sanitary,economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, 

or wallboard—in full five-pound packages; directions on package; mixes with 
cold water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 


ALABASTINE CO., 602 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Celebrate “4th of July’’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment 


$2 Safe and Sane 


of FIREWORKS Onl within theLaw 










BOYS! this outfit is 

prepared especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of fire- 
works. Consists of 2 large 4}-ft. 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crackers, 
2colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Salutes, 
1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored 
star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, e 
nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ru 
lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks ond 
unk. All complete in a neat wood box. day’s fun 
ior the whole family. You can’t beat it for variety, 
quantity, quality and price. Express is slow so order 
now—don’t wait. Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name 
your express office. We ship same day. => poe 
of celebration goods free, send for it a 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Successful Treatment 
of Hay-Fever 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-222. Reports 
from cases treated the past few years show that the 
disease does not return. 


























Fre’ MANY YEARS 
the publishers of The Y outh’s 
Companion have had one definite 
aim—to provide a paper for the en- 
tire family of Five-plus members. 


PARTIAL SURVEY of 




















The Companion’s subscrip- 
tion lists, made several months ago, 
showed that, no matter who sub- 
scribed for the paper, “all hands”’ 

ead it. 


ND MORE RECENTLY 
the publishers made an analy- 
sis of 206 advertisements appear- 


ing within the space of ten weeks. 
They found that 


MEN were appealed to 
in 102 of the Ads. 


WOMEN were appealed 
to in 129 of the Ads. 


GIRLS were appealed to 
in 54 of the Ads. 


BOYS were appealed to 
in 89 of the Ads. 





HE LINES of division be- 
tween these groups were not 
hard and fast. An advertisement 
of cameras, for instance, appeals 











to individuals in all four groups. 
But both the analysis of readers 
and the analysis of advertisements 
make very evident the wide range 
of the paper’s appeal, both in its 
reading matter and in its adver- 


tisements. 
THE PUBLISHERS 
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WHEN LILITH GREW UP |¢ 
ce 


HE professor’s study and, 

indeed, the professor himself 

had been captured and held 
all the afternoon by four callers. 
To Lilith, the professor’s daughter, it was 
a novel and not altogether agreeable experi- 
ence. Since her mother’s death the quiet, 
kindly-faced man had seemed so wrapped up 
in his books and his flowers and in her that 
she had never supposed there was any other 
side of life that could interest him deeply. 

Yet, since his book had appeared, he had 
turned more and more to what she regarded 
as frivolities. He had been making and re- 
ceiving calls and accepting numerous invita- 
tions to dine. Above all, he had seemed to 
take an almost childish delight and pride in 
the new clothes that he had bought with a 
part of the money from his book. 

Lilith was proud of course that people had 
learned at last how great a botanist her 
father was; but what troubled her was the 
belief that many of his new acquaintances 










**T don’t see why God trimmed 
up the birds and flowers 
so beautiful, and 
left boys to wear 
anything folks 
give them”’ 


ORAWN BY A. C. WILLIAMSON 


had sought him out only in the desire to pose 
as friends of a noted man. 

She felt the more deeply hurt now because 
she had expected to have at least the evening 
with her father; but when the callers had 
gone he had said that he was going to dine 
out that night. Then he had gone upstairs to 
dress and had left her so busy with unhappy 
thoughts that she had not noticed the curi- 
ously tender look that he bent upon her as 
he left the room. 

His voice roused her. She looked up and 
found him standing by her side, holding out 
a neatly tied pasteboard box. There was an 
embarrassed look on his face. 

“My dear,” he said, “we do not always 
know thoroughly even those who are dearest 
to us. There are some things in this box that 
I have never shown to anyone; but I am 
going to leave them with you this evening. 
You need never mention them afterwards 
unless you wish.” Then he bent and kissed 
her and was gone. 

Lilith carried the box wonderingly over to 
the study lamp and sat down. Her hand 
trembled as she untied the wrappings and 
took out several little books in manuscript, 
some of them in her father’s well-known 
handwriting, some in a round boyish scrawl 
—diaries, as she saw at a glance. 

The first record was dated thirty-five years 
ago. “Picked purple-and-white lady’s slippers 
in the swamp this morning,” it read. “They 
look as if they always have their best close 
on. I don’t have any best close. I don’t see 
why God trimmed up the birds and flowers 
so beautiful, and left boys to wear anything 
folks give them.” 

Lilith read the entry a second time, and 
it remained in her memory as she glanced 


ahead. Now and again she came 

upon the note of complaint or of 

longing as she skimmed through 

the other passages. She turned 
from one thin volume to another, coming 
here and there upon notes like this: 

“Albert’s party came off last night. Every- 
body seemed to have a good time. I was the 
only fellow who had to wear his school suit, 
and my shoes clumped like thunder on the 
floor. I'll be hanged if I’ll go to another party 
until I can dress like other fellows. Lavender- 
and-white lady’s slippers out to-day. Wish 
they grew big enough so a fellow could wear 
them.” 

A year later was this entry: 

“I’ve won the natural history prize, but I 
shall have to go up and face the whole school 
in my shiny old coat to receive it.” 

A little farther was another entry: 

“A new thought has come to me. It is 
rather comforting. I have always considered 
my liking for appearances as a mean, silly 
trait, but perhaps it is not 
altogether mean and silly. I 
can’t help thinking that per- 
haps the same love of beauty 
that made God create the 
flowers made him give me 
this desire to appear well in 
the eyes of other people. 
Curiously enough, it takes 
some of the sting out of 
having to wear poor things. 
I suppose I shall be the only 
fellow at the reception to- 
night without a swallow- 
tail.” 

Lilith paused a moment, 
smiling tremulously. Then 
she turned the page. 

About this time her mother 
came into the narrative—a 
beautiful, girlish figure whom 
the professor had loved at 
first sight. Although she was 
poor, according to his ac- 
count her dresses were al- 
ways beautiful. 

For a year or two the 
entries in the diary grew 
farther apart. One told of 
his engagement, and another 
of his marriage. They were 
supremely happy records, 
with no mention of clothes 
anywhere in them. But later 
oa a pathetic little pas- 


“Marion had a surprise 
for me to-day. I have been 
declining a good many invi- 
tations because I had no 
evening clothes; and I have 
gone to several places and found myself in 
the old familiar predicament—the only man 
unsuitably dressed. I never said anything 
about it, but she reads me so well! She has 
been denying herself things and saving money 
to deck me out, poor little soul!” 

Soon afterwards came the record of Lilith’s 
birth and this entry: “It gives us a strange 
feeling of responsibility. There are so many 
things we wish to do for her, so many things 
we wish to shield her from. To begin with, I 
am determined that she shall never know the 
poverty that has made my life such a con- 
tinual longing for impossible things.” 

There was only one other record that bore 
on the professor’s love for good clothes. It 
came several years after the heartbroken 
words that told of his wife’s death. 

“T am thirty-five years old to-day,” it said, 
“and I have just worn evening clothes for 
the first time. I admit I was happy, and yet 
it brought back the time when Marion saved 
money to buy me a suit. When I caught sight 
of myself in the glass I could have broken 
down and cried from loneliness. Lilith saw 
me, but did not notice that my clothes were 
different from those,I have been wearing. It 
seems very slow sometimes, waiting for her 
to grow up. But the years will pass. I intend 
that we shall be comrades.” 

Lilith closed the book and sat staring into 
vacancy. The loneliness and the gentleness of 
her father’s life seemed almost more than she 
could bear. When at last she heard the famil- 
iar step on the veranda, and the professor 
came in, she ran and threw herself into his 
arms. He held her close and kissed her, but 
could not say a word. It was she that spoke. 

“Father,” she said, “I know you now, and 
I love you more than ever. I have grown up.” 
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STRAINED OR WEAK HEARTS 


INCE hearts differ from one another just as 
S their owners differ, the phrase “a normal 

heart” must be used in an elastic way. There 
is no need to go into a discussion of what people 
call “heart disease,” which is another elastic 
phrase; it is safe to say that very few persons 
come to the age of threescore years and ten with- 
out their quite normal hearts’ doing some quite 
abnormal things—and yet they are none the 
worse for it. 

The heart is a great muscular pump and works 
twenty-four hours a day under penalty of death 
if it stops for a minute. The wonder is that most 
of us have so little trouble with our hearts. A 
great many persons who start life with good, 
strong hearts subject them to some form of over- 
strain the effects of which they may feel for a 
long time, even for life itself. If there is reason 
to suppose that a heart has suffered from strain, 
it stands to reason that it should receive rest and 
care, just as any tired muscle should receive them; 
indeed, because of its importance it should receive 
unusual care. In the young, strain owing to too 
strenuous athletics is frequently met with, and 
many otherwise splendidly equipped young men 
have injured themselves permanently in the gym- 
nasium and on the athletic field. At the other 
extreme is the flabby, weak heart, which is flabby 
and weak from too little exercise. In such a case 
every other muscle in the body is also flabby 
and weak and will continue so until the sufferer 
changes his habits and tones up his whole mus- 
cular system by means of correct exercise. Any 
muscle not sufficiently exercised will be flabby, 
and any muscle too energetically exercised will 
suffer from strain. 

Some hearts are weak because their owners are 
insufficiently or improperly fed. The cure, natu- 
rally, is to eat enough of the right kind of food. 
Some hearts rebel because their owners stuff 
themselves and therefore suffer from the diges- 
tive disturbances. The cure is to eat less and, 
guided by medical advice, to exercise more. Often 
acute illness such as influenza will leave the heart 
weak for a while even after the patient is strong 
in all other respects. Always remember that a 
heart that is weak but not diseased may with 
sense and patience be strengthened and that a 
strained heart that is not diseased may with the 
aid of the same moral qualities be nursed back 
to normal. 
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THE RUSSIAN “BOOTS” 


“PF monsieur has any heavy baggage to take 
to his bedroom, the monsieur will carry it 
for him.” The little French-Tunisian farm 

girl who combined the duties of maitre d’hotel 

and housemaid in a mountain inn departed, says 

a correspondent of the London Times, leaving 

me to wonder who the monsieur might be who 

did porter’s work in that lonely spot. 

Presently I heard a very gentle, very soft 
voice speaking almost unrecognizable French. I 
looked up and—to judge from the uniform—saw 
Private T. Atkins standing at my elbow. He was 
a little, lithe man in tunic and slacks and boots 
that belonged to the British army. He was — 
smart looking, but his buttons were only mod- 
erately shiny, and there was something wrong 
with his shoulder straps. Moreover, he wore no 
belt. It was not until he spoke again in his queer, 
soft sj that I decided I was not dreaming. 

“Those buttons,” said I, pointing to them, 
“how did you get them—and that coat and those 
trousers? Who are you?” 

“A Russian officer,” was his amazing reply. 

Then with the curse of Babel heavy on us both 
he told me that he had served with the British at 
Archangel and at Constantinople, that neither he 
nor any of his comrades had had clothes to cover 
them after a date that he could not make clear 
to me, and how their brothers in arms had helped 
them. It was a long and halting conversation, for 
he had no English and certainly very little 
French. I had no Russian at all; consequently I 
could not find out how he had managed to get 

rom Archangel to Constantinople. 





“But why did you come here when you knew 
no one?” I asked stupidly enough. 

He ceased to smile and in his indefinite jargon 
said, “I came in a ship from many places, from 
Greece, from Smyrna, from Italy. There was no- 
where else. Russia is dead.” 

I asked my host about him, but I could learn 
nothing more definite than that one day “a 
monsieur” had arrived and had offered to do odd 
jobs. Later I inquired of the waitress-chambermaid 
why she called him “le monsieur.” 

“Evidently because he is one,” she cried. “He 
is an officer of the noblest rank in Russia. That 
sees itself by his manner alone. Besides, il est 
si gentil gargon!” And that was all I could learn 
from any of them. 

The next morning “le monsieur” brought 
down my suitcase, dumped it into the car and 
vanished. Twenty minutes later as I was driving 
away I saw him cutting firewood in a little clear- 
ing among the cork trees. He looked up, smiled 
again and gave me a most creditable salute, and 
I took the mountain road with an absurd feeling 
that I was deserting some one. 
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YET ANOTHER CLEVER FOX 


MONG the numerous tales, writes a con- 
tributor, that my uncle, a fox hunter of 
more than forty years’ experience, used to 

tell me when I was a boy this one always seemed 
to me the most remarkable: 

One fall a particularly wary old fox had been 
exasperatingly successful in eluding my uncle’s 
good dogs, of which he had a pair that were 
unexcelled for tracking; they were repeatedly 
brought to a standstill in a cleared field some 
twenty acres in area. They always failed either 
to drive the game to den or to pick up the lost 
trail. Again and again my uncle carefully exam- 
ined every foot of the inclosure and of the ground 
round the walls without finding any trace of a 
burrow or of other refuge. 

When the first snow came he hoped to solve 
the mystery, but his hunting that day followed 
the usual course; though he could find in the 
snow the sly fellow’s tracks leading into the field, 
he could discover no sign of his having left it. 
Nor in following the track of the fox round the 
field could he see any place where the creature 
might have hidden. 

While he searched, the puzzled dogs, baying 
their disappointment, continued to run uncer- 
tainly over the snow. The equally puzzled hunter 
noticed that they frequently paused near a big 
boulder that with a near-by group of tall hem- 
lock trees broke the clear surface of the field. As 
he drew near the rock and the trees the dogs, 
sniffing the air, circled round the boulder and 
among the tree trunks. Then my uncle observed 
for the first time that one of the trees had partly 
fallen and had lodged against two of its neigh- 
bors. As he glanced along the inclined trunk he 
caught a glimpse of a blotch of red among the 
interlocking branches. He fired at it, and the fox 
fell dead from the tree. 

My uncle was now able to see that the cunning 
fellow, after first circling round the field, had 
taken a long spring to the top of the boulder, 
which the wind had swept bare of snow; then he 
had made a second spring to the inclined trunk, 
up which he had run to his snug hiding place 
among the branches. 
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THRIFT GONE TO SEED 
Mi‘ GAYLORD, wife of a well-to-do re- 


tired business man in a small village, sat 

with her capable hands folded in her lap. 

Beside her lay the week’s mending with a needle 

protruding from a partly completed darn. On a 

chair near by reposed the Gaylordsville Bugle, 

unfolded as if it had been put hastily aside. Her 
ind face wore an expression of utter gloom. 

“What is the matter?” I hastened to inquire. 

“Tt’s my eyes. They bother me so, and I can’t 
see to do hardly anything.” 

“How do they feel? Do they pain you?” 

“They ache every single minute. I can sew only 
a few stitches at a time or read one local item. 
And I have to have the Bugle; you know it just 
fits my pantry shelf folded double.” 

“Are you sure your glasses are right? When 
did you see your oculist last?” 

“Oculist? I never saw one. They charge money. 
There was an optician round here nine years 
ago come Thanksgiving. He was selling out, and 
Nathaniel and I bought a dozen pairs real reason- 
able. They will last out our lifetime. Even with 
Nathaniel’s losing and breaking of ’em, we’ve 
got two pairs besides what we’re wearing now.” 

“Do they suit your eyes?” 

“They do well enough, I s’pose. We can’t 
afford to go to any more expense when we haven’t 
wore out these and got two pairs ahead.” 

And she stuck to that decision. 
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LES MISERABLES 
Ts work of a choir director is hard, but it 


is not wholly without humor. 

Recently a man was telling of his 
experiences with the boy choir of an English 
cathedral. “I was teaching them,” he said, “to 
chant the Litany and flattered myself that we 
were getting along unusually well when I noticed 
the words they were chanting for the response. 
Every last one of them was saying, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us, miserable singers!’ Surely it was 
true enough of most of them.” 
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A REGULAR HE-GUN! 
‘Shis is it! 

It looks like a real automatic revolver 

It shoots and FLASHES like a real gun 

It is absolutely harmless 

OU’LL want to own the Ronson Re- 

peater. Every time you pull the trigger 
it shoots big, red flashes just like a real gun. 
These flashes are absolutely harmless. Shoot 
them anywhere. 

You get 5000 flashes before you have to reload. And 
you don’t have to cock the Ronson Repeater—just pull 
the trigger. The Ronson Repeater has the shape, grip 
and gun-metal finish of a real automatic revolver. It 
is strongly made of pressed steel. 


Get one at your dealer’s. If he doesn’t carry the 
Ronson Repeater, cut out the attached coupon, read 
the directions, and mail to us. Write us today. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
21 Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years Makers of High Grade Metal Novelties 
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L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
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‘When he suddenly takes to soap-and-water- 


Give him plenty of Ivory Soap for his 


Your boy! 


For all too short a while he will be in your 
home. 


There comes a time in every boy’s life 
when his dislike for washing suddenly dis- 
appears, and for mysterious reasons he be- 
gins to scrub. 


While he is still with you, encourage this 
cleanliness. ‘‘So great is the effect of clean- 
liness upon man that it extends even to his 
moral character.” 


face and hands. He can wash a dozen 
times a day with Ivory and his skin will 
still be soft and smooth. 


Give him Ivory for his bath—it lathers 
so richly, it rinses off so quickly and “It 
floats!” It is pure and mild; white and 
fragrant, too. 


In all these seven different ways, Ivory 
is a manly, friendly, fine soap for boys. 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP [@]) 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
— Small Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. 
Can be divided in two for 

individual toilet use. 

5 <a Large Cake 
RY Especially for laundry use. 
§ [VO Also preferred by many for 

the bath. 
Ivory Soap Flakes 

Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
uest ° Division 
6-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics. 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 


Ohio. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





